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THE ‘PROVOCATIO MILITIAE’ AND PROVINCIAL JURISDICTION. 


In the early Republic we know that the 
right of criminal appeal did not extend 
beyond the limits of one mile from the city 
(Liv. 3, 20 ‘neque enim provocationem esse 
longius ab urbe mille passuum’). It is a 
matter of considerable importance in the 
development of criminal procedure at Rome 
to determine whether these limits were ever 
exceeded: whether, as the city state ex- 
panded to include Italy and then the 
provinces, the bounds of the ‘provocatio’ 
kept pace with this expansion, and whether 
the Roman citizen, in whatever part of the 
oman world he found himself, could 
eventually make a legal claim to this right 
of appeal. The importance of this question 
is due to the fact that, in the later stages of 
Republican history, we are not concerned 
merely with a relic of popular sovereignty 
which was almost extinct and only resorted 
to when the cumbrous machinery of the 
‘comitia’ was put in motion for judicial 
purposes. The ‘ provocatio’ is the basis of 
the whole criminal jurisdiction at Rome, 
and the right of appeal at the end of the 
Republic is the right to be tried in certain 
of the standing courts (quaestiones perpetuae) 
which had replaced the popular jurisdiction 
of the ‘comitia.’” It must be remarked, 
however, that if the ‘provocatio’ was 
extended beyond its original limits, it cer- 
tainly did not give a right to be tried in all 
these courts, since the jurisdiction of some 
of them was limited by law.’ Thus 
the ‘lex Cornelia de sicariis et veneficis’ 
only took cognizance of murders which had 
taken place in Rome and within a mile of 
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the city.! But, on the whole, the appeal is 
the claim of a Roman citizen to be tried 
before the courts of the central state, and, 
consequently, when we find the ‘ provocatio’ 
extended to Latins during the last period of 
the Republic (Lex Acilia Rep. 1. 78), one at 
least of the meanings of this extension must 
be that these Latins could exercise a choice of 
jurisdiction between Roman courts and those 
of their native towns. 

The early writers on Roman constitutional 
law, at least from the time of Conradi, 
recognized vaguely that, at the end of the 
Republic, there was some guarantee of pro- 
tection extended to the lives of Roman 
citizens against the jurisdiction of the 
governors of the provinces. Evidence for 
this fact appeared to be furnished by Cicero’s 
diatribe against Verres for the crucifixion 
of a Roman citizen in Sicily. But they did 
not suppose any legal extension of the right 
of appeal, which is never mentioned by our 
authorities, and is indeed, as we shall see, 


1 Collatio, i. 3: ‘Capite primo legis Corneliae de 
sicariis cavetur, ut is praetor judexve quaestionis, cui 
sorte obvenerit quaestio de sicariis, ejus quod in urbe 
Roma propiusve mille passus factum sit, uti quaerat 
cum judicibus, &c.’ They are the old limits of the 
‘ provocatio,’ and must in this case have continued 
to the end of the Republic. That they had ceased to 
exist in the early Principate seems shown by the pro- 
cedure connected with the trial of Piso for the murder 
of Germanicus. Although the imputed crime had 
been committed in a province, it is mentioned as a 
possibility that Piso should be tried before this 
‘quaestio’ (Tac. Ann. 3, 12, 10). The early limita- 
tions of this kind may have been done away with by 
the ‘lex Julia de judiciis ordinandis’ or ‘ judiciorum 
publicorum.’ 
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implicitly denied by Cicero. This view has, 
however, been taken by some recent writers,! 
and it is possible that, in spite of the 
apparently contradictory evidence, it may 
be correct. It may be of some value, how- 
ever, to point out (perhaps for the first time, 
for I have seen no thorough discussion of 
the subject) how contradictory this evidence 
is, and to attempt to show that this theory 
has been too absolutely stated, and that, if 
held at all, it can be held only in an 
exceedingly modified form. 

Historically, the ‘ provocatio’ should have 
been extended to Italy before it was extended 
to the provinces. It is true that the term 
‘militiae’ covers both, and, when the 
original limits were disregarded, both spheres 
of administration might have been included 
at the same time. Yet there seems to have 
been a pressing necessity for the ‘provocatio’ 
to be extended to Italy at a very early 
period of the history of Rome. The neces- 
sity was due to the existence of citizen 
colonies, the ‘ praefecturae.’ Members of 
these colonies possessed ‘ communio comitio- 
rum’ and therefore the ‘ provocatio.’ How 
was it exercised outside the limits of the 
city domain? There is no evidence to show 
that it was ever exercised outside these 
limits ; yet protection against the magistrate 
must have been granted to these Roman 
residents in Italy. Although there are no 
actual instances to guide us, the most 
reasonable solution of the problem seems to 
be that, when such a resident had committed 
a crime, the punishment for which would 
lead inevitably to the ‘ provocatio,’ he was 
arrested and brought within the sphere, with- 
in which alone such an appeal could legally 
be made. He was then qualified to be tried 
in the ordinary way by a ‘ judicium populi.’ 
That such must have been the procedure 
employed for crimes committed by Roman 
citizens in Italy is shown by a curious 
application of the principle, which dates 
from the second Punic war. Q. Pleminius, 
‘propraetor’ and ‘legatus’ of Scipio 
Africanus, in the year 205 B.c. plundered 
the town of Locri in Southern Italy, and a 
complaint was lodged by Locrian envoys 
before the Senate. The Senate appointed a 
commission to investigate the matter, and 
the commission (‘praetor et consilium ’) 
found Pleminius and his accomplices guilty 
(‘damnaverunt ’) and sent them in chains to 
tome, Pleminius died in prison before the 

1 E.g. Rudorff, Rim. Rechtsgesch. i. p. 25; Beth- 
mann-Hollweg, Civilprozss, ii. pp. 34 and 99; 
Mommsen, Staatsrecht, ii. p. 117; Willems, Le droit 
public Romain, p. 821. 


close of the ‘ judicium populi’ which was 
investigating his crime (Liv. 29, 21 and 22), 
The use of the equivocal word ‘ damnave- 
runt,’ employed to describe the judgment of 
the commission, has led Geib? and Mommsen? 
to suppose that we have here a unique case 
of an appeal from the judgment of a special 
judicial commission. But Livy’s account of 
the appointment of this board shows that its 
functions were not meant to be judicial. It 
was a commission appointed by the Senate 
to investigate and report, primarily on the 
responsibility of Scipio Africanus for the 
conduct of his lieutenant. The commission 
concluded its functions by arresting the 
parties found guilty as a result of its 
inquiries and sending them home for trial. 
There was no sentence and therefore no 
appeal, but the right of Pleminius to be 
tried before the people could only be asserted 
inside the ancient limits, within which alone 
the ‘ provocatio’ was possible. The other 
explanation, besides the difficulty it involves 
of an appeal from a special judicial commis- 
sion, would necessarily imply that the right 
of appeal was legally extended beyond the 
ancient limits in the year 205 B.c. This 
view has, however, never been held. The 
usual date to which such an extension has 
been assigned by those who hold that it was 
actually realized is almost a century later. 

The evidence on which this view of a later 
extension rests is gathered from a passage 
which refers, strangely enough, to discipline 
in the army. It is strange, because we 
should have imagined that, had any excep- 
tions been made to the universality of the 
appeal (and that there were exceptions even 
after this period is yndoubted) these would 
certainly have been found in favour of 
offences against military discipline. Yet 
during the Jugurthine war we are told that 
an officer, who had been appointed prefect of 
one of the conquered towns of Numidia 
garrisoned by Roman troops, and who had 
deserted his post, was condemned, scourged, 
and executed by Metellus, ‘nam is civis ex 
Latio erat’ (Sallust, Jug. 69). Unfortu- 
nately the words which give the justification 
for this execution are susceptible of two 
different interpretations, which in their turn 
present two wholly different issues in con- 
stitutional law. ‘Civis ex Latio’ may con- 
ceivably be an expression modelled on other 
qualified uses of the word ‘civis’ such as 
‘ civis sine suffragio’ ; for ‘ Latinus’ here can 
hardly be taken as equivalent to a local 
designation, the term, when unqualified, 

* Criminalprocess, p. 161. 
3 Staatsrecht, ii. p. 117. 
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having in Sallust’s time merely a juristic 
and not an ethnic signification. In this 
case the ground for Metellus’ execution of 
the officer would have been that he was a 
Latin, and the words contain an implication 
that a Roman citizen would have been 
exempt from such summary punishment. 
But the use of the expression ‘civis ex 
Latio’ for ‘Latinus’ is unparalleled, and 
the words are subject to a more reasonable 
interpretation if we remember that the 
designation ‘civis Romanus’ tended to be 
restricted to the inhabitants of the capital 
(Forcellini s. v. ‘civis’) and that individuals 
who had attained citizenship by other means 
than that of birth in the Roman community 
would naturally be designated by a qualifying 
epithet. ‘Civis ex Latio’ would in fact be 
the expression we should expect to find 
employed to describe a member of a Latin 
community who had acquired citizenship 
through holding a magistracy in his native 
town. Such a position would almost cer- 
tainly have been attained by a man who was 
of sufficient importance to be the prefect of 
a garrisoned town and who was in the 
immediate retinue of Metellus (Plut. J/ar.8). 
According to this interpretation the explana- 
tory clause implies that Latins were exempt 
from punishment by Roman commanders on 
uilitary service, and Sallust is explaining 
why, though a Latin by origin, Turpilius 
was yet subject to the martial law of Rome. 
This exemption had been granted to the 
Latins by a law of the elder Livius Drusus 
(Plut. C. Gracch. 9), and there is no reason 
for regarding this law as having become 
extinct within fourteen or fifteen years of 
its enactment. Individual inquirers will no 
doubt form different judgments as to the 
respective probability of these two conclu- 
sions; but it must be admitted that the 
sole instance which we possess of the denial 
of the jurisdiction of an ‘ Imperator’ in the 
field is, to say the least, an extremely 
doubtful one; and, if even we hold that 
Turpilius was a Latin, we shall perhaps find 
an explanation of Metellus’ motives which 
does not necessitate the view that the 
‘ provocatio’ ever existed legally against the 
command of an Imperator. 

In any case the sole instance which we 
possess refers only to martial law on a 
military expedition. No case is known of 
the jurisdiction of a provincial governor 
over a Roman citizen having been success- 
fully challenged; and, before we proceed 
further in our inquiry into the reality of 
the extension of the ‘provocatio’ to the 
provinces, it will be necessary to determine 
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whether the term ‘militiae’ is a simple 
conception, whether the same rules neces- 
sarily held good for service in the field and 
for ordinary provincial jurisdiction. The 
best evidence on this point is gathered from 
the ‘lex Julia de vi publica.’ This law 
proves, as we shall see, that the conception 
was the same, and that any limitations on 
the powers of the magistrates ‘ militiae’ 
affected both spheres of administration ; but 
it also proves that special reservations 
might be made in favour of the one or of 
the other. It will, therefore, be necessary 
to examine separately the evidences we 
possess for military jurisdiction on the one 
hand, and for ordinary criminal jurisdiction 
in the provinces on the other. 

As regards military discipline a strong 
evidence that the old rigour of the Roman 
martial law was preserved to the end of 
the Republic is to be found in the principle 
laid down in the De legibus of Cicero 
(3, 3, 6), ‘ militiae ab eo, qui imperabit, 
provocatio ne esto.’ It is one of the most 
curious instances of the application of 
a priori principles of criticism to evidence 
that, while the Laws of Cicero are sup- 
posed to reflect with a singular degree of 
accuracy the public law of Rome, this 
principle should almost alone be singled out 
as expressing a ‘pious wish’ of the author 
(Mommsen, Staatsrecht ii. 117, n. 2). All 
that we hear of the maintenance of military 
discipline at the close of the Republic (with 
the exception of the single doubtful instance 
noticed above) bears out Cicero’s statement. 
The right of appeal, if strictly interpreted, 
should have abolished flogging in the army ; 
yet the vitis was still used on the backs of 
the Roman legionaries in 134 Bc. (Liv. 
Ep. 57), and the exceptions made by the 


1 Another unhistorical statement of Cicero's in the 
De legibus has been found by some in the words 
‘ magistratus nec oboedientem et noxium civem multa, 
vinculis, verberibus coerceto’ (3, 3; Bethmann- 
Hollweg, Civilprozess, i. p. 95, note 32). But they 
are immediately qualified by the words which follow: 
‘ni par majorve potestas populusve prohibessit, ad 
quos provocatio esto.’ The lex Porcia prohibited 
the scourging of a Roman citizen bya ‘gravis poena,’ 
but that it technically submitted the threat of such 
‘coercitio’ to appeal is shown by the fact that the 
law is classed amongst those regulating the ‘ provo- 
catio.’ Hence Cicero’s statement of the extent of 
the ‘coercitio’ of a Roman magistrate is correct from 
a juristic point of view. 

‘Quem militem extra ordinem deprehendit 
(Scipio Africanus), si Romanus esset, vitibus ; si ex- 
traneus, fustibus cecidit.’ This distinction—whether 
it refers to a period before or after the supposed ex- 
tension of the ‘ provocatio’—is characteristic of the 
care for the ‘Roman name’ which formed the safe- 
guard of Romans in the provinces: Lut ~ is not a 
Qs 
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‘lex Julia’ in favour of this punishment 
probably reflect the later Republican law. 
The language in which Plutarch describes 
the law of Drusus passed in favour of the 
Latins seems clearly to imply that flogging 
existed in all branches of the army at the 
time. The novelty of the law consisted in 
its giving immunity from scourging ‘even 
on service.’! Drusus did actually outbid 
Gaius Gracchus in his grants to the Latins 
by conferring on them a right not possessed 
by Roman citizens. Instances of the capital 
punishment of soldiers are numerous, and 
fully bear out Cicero’s injunction with 
respect to magistrates in the field, ‘Capitalia 
vindicanto’ (De leg. l.c.). Decimation was 
employed by Crassus during the servile war 
(Plut. Crassus 10), and there are frequent 
instances of its use during the civil wars, 
though these are perhaps ‘not a safe index 
of its legality. But the severest kind of 
capital punishment recognized in the Roman 
army, the ‘fustuarium,’ is mentioned by 
Cicero as existing in his own day (Phil. 3, 
6, 14) and was actually inflicted on a 
‘primus pilus’ by Calvinus proconsul of 
Spain in B.c. 39 (Vell. 2, 78); its employ- 
ment on this occasion is mentioned as un- 
usual but not as illegal. If the so-called 
‘leges militares’ dealt with questions of 
discipline,” the extension of the ‘provocatio’ 
must have been combined with many ex- 
ceptions in favour of these laws. 

If we turn now to the ordinary criminal 
jurisdiction of Roman governors in the 
provinces, we have indeed abundant evidence 
that a protest was raised against the in- 
fliction of capital punishments—especially 
disgraceful punishments such as crucifixion 
—on Roman citizens, but we have no 
evidence that it was illegal. Cicero’s appeal 
in the famous passage of the Verrines is 
throughout to the injury done to the ‘ Roman 
name’ in the eyes of the provincials by 
Verres’ action ; he appeals to the precedents 
of the ‘lex Porcia’ and the ‘lex Sempronia,’ 
not to any law that made Verres’ act 
illegal. When an advocate has a law that 
exactly fits his case, he quotes it; when he 


legal distinction. ‘Fustibus’ here, if read instead 
of ‘virgis,’ which has been suggested, cannot refer to 
the punishment known as the ‘fustuarium.’ For a 
somewhat similar distinction between the modes of 
corporal punishment inflicted on a Hellene of Alex- 
andria and on a native Egyptian, see Philo, in Flace. 
10; Mommsen, Provinces, ii. p. 240, 

Y dmws und’ emt orparelas ein Tid Aativwy paBdors 
aixlcacba (Plut. C. Gracch. 9). 

2 “Leges militares’ are mentioned in Cic. pro 
Flacco 32, 77, and Livy 7, 41, but only as conferring 
rights on the soldiers. 
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has not, he appeals to principles of the 
constitution. ‘This is Cicero’s procedure 
here. The force and the weakness of his 
legal argument can only be estimated by 
reading the whole passage (in Verr. v. 63, 
163-170). The conclusion is that it is a 
‘facinus’ to put a Roman citizen in bonds, 
a ‘scelus’ to scourge him, ‘prope parrici- 
dium’ to put him to death (§$ 170). All 
this is true, but had any of these acts been 
illegal, Cicero would have told us so. The 
passage where the legal argument is closest 
exhibits its inherent weakness best, ‘O 
nomen dulce libertatis! O jus eximium 
nostrae civitatis! O lex Porcia legesque 
Semproniae! O graviter desiderata et ali- 
quando reddita plebi Romanae tribunicia 
potestas!’ The ‘tribunicia potestas’ is 
put on a level with the laws establishing 
‘ provocatio.’ But it is well known that 
the former did not extend beyond the limits 
of the city. Why should the latter have 
done so? A further evidence that Verres’ 
action was not illegal is shown by Cicero’s 
threat to prosecute him for ‘ perduellio’ in 
a ‘judicium populi’ (in Verr. 1, 5). The 
threat was, perhaps, an idle one; but it 
shows that the offence could not have been 
classed either as ‘perduellio’ or as ‘majestas’ 
in the ‘leges de majestate’ or ‘de vi’—in 
other w ords, that the laws establishing the 
criminal courts of Rome, which took cog- 
nizance of such offences, did not reckon it 
as a crime. 

The records of criminal jurisdiction in 
the provinces are exceedingly scanty for the 
time of the Republic; yet, scanty as they 
are, they show us both the threat, and 
apparently the execution, of capital punish- 
ment on Roman citizens. Diodorus (37, 
5, 2) preserves a tradition that Q. Mucius 
Scaevola when governor of the province of 
Asia (probably in 98 B.c.) pronounced 
capital sentences on ‘ publicani,’* and he 
seems to imply that these sentences were 
carried out.* 


3 Diod., Z.c. Kkaradixous ev Gmagtw émoie Tovs Snyuo- 
oudvas, kal Tas meV apyyupixds BAdBas tots Bucnuevors 
extivery hyaynate, Ta SE Oavatixa TaY eyKAnuaTwY 
hgtov nploews BavariKijs. 

+ Diod. L.c. § 4, nat cvvéBawve robs dAtyp mporepov did 
Thy narappévqew kal mAcovetlav méAAG TapavomodvTas 
map éAnldas brd Tav HOiuKnuevwv ardyerOasr mpds Tors 
Katadikous. amdyeoOas (duci) may refer to any kind 
of imprisonment, but may be used in the sense in 
which Pliny employs ‘duci’ (ad Traj. 96, 3: ‘ per- 
severantes duci jussi’). That Diodorus understands 
the ‘publicani’ themselves and not merely the 
‘familia publicanorum’ to have been the objects of 
Scaevola’s sentences is shown by the word rovtwy in 
the story which follows (§ 3): ore 8% toy Kopudatoy 
TouTwy oikovduov, diddvTa pev bwep THs eAevdepias 
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Cicero also furnishes more direct evi- 
dence than that contained in his speeches of 
the possibility of the death penalty being 
inflicted by a provincial governor on a 
toman. Writing to his brother who was 
‘ propraetor’ of Asia, and commenting on 
the criminal jurisdiction of the latter, he 
says (ad Q. Jr. 1, 2, 5), ‘ecce supra caput 
homo levis ac sordidus, sed tumen equestri 
censu Catienus.’ Quintus, it appears, had 
already condemned his father, and writes to 
the son, ‘illum crucem sibi ipsum con- 
stituere, ex qua tu eum ante detraxisses ; 
te curaturum, fumo (or in furno) ut combu- 
reretur, plaudente tota provincia.’ The man 
was apparently a Roman ‘eques,’ and Quintus 
threatens to put him to death. As he is 
described as ‘asperior’ to the father, and 
the provincial governor in his dealings with 
Roman citizens had apparently no choice 
between a fine and a capital punishment,} 
the death penalty had perhaps been inflicted 
in this case as well. M. Cicero, while com- 
menting on the brutality of the language, 
does not give a hint of the illegality of the 
procedure threatened, although elsewhere 
he takes Quintus to task for legal irregu- 
larities of a far smaller kind (ad Qu. 1, 2, 3). 
Making all allowances for the exaggeration 
of expression, it is not altogether an unfair 
conclusion to draw from a passage such as 
this that the right of a Roman citizen to be 
tried at Rome on a capital charge could not 
yet have established itself, or at any rate 
that it could not have been a universal 
legal proviso. 

If we ask finally by what law the ‘pro- 
vocatio’ was so extended, the choice has 
generally been supposed to lie between the 
‘lex Sempronia’ of C. Gracchus? and one 
of the ‘leges Porciae.’* Of the ‘lex 
Sempronia’ we know too little to assert 
whether such a conclusion is justified or 
not. That the law prohibiting a ‘judicium’ 
dealing with the ‘caput’ of a Roman 
citizen from being established without the 
consent of the people (Cic. pro Rab. 4, 12) 
may have been so widely framed as to be 
susceptible of the interpretation that it 


TOAAG XpHuata Kal cuumepwrnkdta mpds Tovs Kuplous, 
o0dcas thy amoddTpwow Kal Oavarov Karadindoas 
aveoratpwoev. Diodorus implies that the reason why 
Scaevola anticipated the emancipation of the man 
was, not that he might be able to execute capital 
punishment, but that he might be able to inflict the 
‘servile supplicium’ of crucifixion. 

1 Unless relegation from the limits of the province 
was practised in the Republic. Imprisonment was 
8 recognized as a punishment in Roman criminal 
aw. 

* Rudorff, Rém. Rechtsg. i. p. 25. 

3 Mommsen, Staatsr. ii. p. 117. 
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limited the jurisdiction of provincial gov- 
ernors, is possible ; that C. Gracchus meant 
it to be so applied, or that pro-magistrates 
as well as magistrates were mentioned in 
the sanction preserved by Plutarch,* is un- 
likely, since his immediate object seems to 
have been simply to limit the power of the 
senate to establish ‘quaestiones.’ About the 
‘leges Porciae’ we have more positive evi- 
dence. Cicero tells us that the three laws 
which bore this title introduced no novelty 
in the principle of the ‘provocatio’ beyond 
their sanction.° The well-known coin of 
P. Porcius Laeca, with the word ‘ provoco’ 
on it, first cited, I believe, in connection 
with the ‘ provocatio’ by Conradi,® which is 
regarded by Mommsen‘ as a token of the 
extension of the appeal to the provinces, 
really proves nothing. The figures of the 
lictor and of the prisoner with upraised 
hand are as applicable to the ‘ provocatio’ 
within as without the city ; the fact that the 
‘imperator ’ appealed against is ‘ paludatus’ 
need only show the denial of the military 
‘imperium’ within the city, and the coin 
may have been struck by any member of 
the house which had produced three cham- 
pions of freedom. Against such an ex- 
tension must also be set the facts noticed 
above of the limited jurisdiction of certain 
criminal courts at Rome and the apparent 
absence of a legal sanction in the criminal 
laws for enforcing this proviso.* 

Yet, if on this evidence we decline to 
admit the existence of a definite law 
extending the appeal to the provinces, there 
can be little doubt than an unwritten rule 
did tend to limit the competence of provincial 
governors. This is sufficiently explained by 
the character of their jurisdiction and by 
the position of the Romans in the provinces. 
The jurisdiction of the governor did not 
rest on leges. The ‘quaestiones’ in the 


40. Gracch. 4: tov 5€ (vduov eicépepe), ef tis 
upxwy &xprrov exxexnpvxor woArlrny, kar’ abtod biddvTa 
kplow T@ Shuw. 

5 de Repub. 2, 31: ‘neque vero leges Porciae, quae 
tres sunt trium Porciorum, ut scitis, quidquam 
praeter sanctionem attulerunt novi.’ 

6 Jus provocationis, p. 15, ef. Woniger, Provoca- 
tionsverfahren, p. 302. 

7 Staatsrecht, ii. p. 117, n. 2. The earliest writer 
known to me who drew this deduction from the coin 
was Labowlaye, Essai sur les lois eriminelles Romaines 
(Paris, 1845), p. 94. He assigns the law to Porcius 
Laeca, tribune 197 B.c. 

8 It is of course possible that the law was protected 
by its own sanction, which would give rise to a 
‘judicium populi,’ and it might be thought that 
Cicero was appealing to this in his threat to prose- 
cute Verres before the people. But had there been a 
definite law with a definite sanction Cicero must have 
mentioned them. 











Republic held good only for Italy, and it 
was by these alone that what were generally 
understood as ‘ capital’ penalties (exile and 
interdiction) could be imposed. The ‘lex 
Julia de vi publica,’ in defining the powers of 
governors, contains no mention of a capital 
penalty other than the death penalty.!. In 
the exercise of their jurisdiction over 
Roman citizens we should expect 
governors to model the exercise of their 
powers on the principles valid at Rome 
where the death penalty had disappeared. 
Added to this was the necessity, dwelt on 
by Cicero in the Verrines, of keeping up the 
dignity of the Roman name in_ the 
provinces ; it is the immunity from capital 
punishment, above all from the death 
penalty in a degrading form,? that protects 
him amongst barbarous nations. Where 
this motive is not present, there the death 
penalty is retained, and hence the hands of 
the ‘imperator’ in the field are sometimes 
free while those of the ‘proconsul’ or 
‘propraetor’ are tied by custom. It is, 
perhaps, due to the fact that the citizen is 
protected by law at Rome, by custom in the 
provinces, that, while in the one case he 
says ‘provoco’ against the decree of the 
magistrate, in the other he asserts his 
claim by the words ‘civis Romanus sum’ 
(Cie. in Verr. v. 166 and 169). In any 
case the latter words are an admirable 
illustration of the motive that underlay this 
partial extension of the appeal. 

The whole subject of criminal jurisdiction 
‘militiae’ during the Republic furnishes 
an admirable illustration of a profound 
remark of Ihering’s (Geist des Rémischen 
Rechts, ii. p. 280, note 444), ‘Es wiire ein 
verdienstliches Unternehmen, anstatt wie 
bisher bei der Bearbeitung des rémischen 
Staatsrechts sich durch den zweck leiten zu 
lassen, iiberall bestimmte und _ sichere 
Grundsitze zu gewinnen, umgekerht einmal 
die Controversen derselben zu constatiren.’ 
The conflict of evidence, the weak arguments 
of Cicero, all show a controversy. The 
‘ provocatio’ could not have been extended 
in the simple way supposed. Its place 
must have been taken by some unwritten 
principle. Or, if we still hold that a legal 
principle existed, it must have been main- 
tained with considerable reservations both in 
favour of military discipline and in favour 
of the punishment of certain offences. 


1? Later the capital penalty of ‘deportation’ was 
introduced for the provinces, but it was, as we should 
expect, prohibited to governors, 

Cf. Cic. pro Rabir. 5, 17. 
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Writers on criminal law, such as Geib,’ 
who have not held the theory of an ex- 
tension of the ‘ provocatio’ have. sometimes 
substituted for it a power supposed to have 
been possessed by the tribunes of summoning 
to Rome, on appeal, cases from the court of 
the provincial governor. It is an unlikely 
power for the tribunes to have possessed, 
since there is no other evidence of their 
auxilium having extended outside the city 
walls ; and the only passage on which the 
procedure rests is so incorrect in its details 
that little weight can be attached to it. 
Plutarch (Caes. 4) tells us that Caesar, out 
of gratitude to the Greeks for the assistance 
which they had rendered him in_ his 
impeachment of Dolabella, assisted them in 
the prosecution of P. Antonius for bribery 
before Marcus Lucullus propraetor (orpaty- 
yoo) of Macedonia. He continues kat 
TOTOUTOV LaXVTEV, WOTE TOV ’Avrwviov émixade- 
cacbat Tovs Snuapxous, oKnapevov ody Exe 
70 cov év TH EAAade rpos “EXAnvas. It is 
undoubtedly the same story as that told of 
C. Antonius by Q. Cicero in the letter ‘de 
petitione consulatus’ ($ 8) and by Asconius 
(in orat. in tog. cand. p. 111). These 
accounts show that Plutarch is mistaken, 
not only in the character of the trial but in 
the more important detail as to where it 
took place. Antonius was tried for repe- 
tundae at Rome, and with Plutarch’s 
narrative vanishes the only evidence for a 
summons to Rome from the provincial 
governor’s jurisdiction.‘ 

The first positive enactment which we 
hear of as directly limiting the competence 
of provincial governors is the lea Julia de vi 
publica, The statement of the injunctions 
of this law which is given by Paulus (Sent. 
5, 26, 1) and Ulpian (in Dig. 48, 6, 7) 
represents it as accepting rather than as 
creating the principle of the ‘ provocatio’ to 
Rome (Paul; /.c. ‘lege Julia de vi publica 
damnatur, qui aliqua potestate praeditus 
civem Romanum, antea ad populum, nune ad 
imperatorem appellantem necarit necarive 
jusserit,’ &e. Ulpian /.c. ‘civem Romanum 
adversus provocationem necaverit verber- 

3 Criminalprocess, p. 251. 

4 Although Plutarch’s narrative is wrong, his re- 
presentation of the trial as having taken place in the 
province contains no absurdity from a legal point of 
view. Antonius had been only a legate in Macedonia, 
and had he remained in the province either in a 
private capacity or even as a legate, might have been 
impeached before the provincial governor. More 
usually the prosecution would have been lodged at 
Rome, and in this case even a legate might be sum- 
moned back to take his trial, for he was not, like a 
= ange from prosecution. Cf. Cic. ad 
Al’, 1V. lo, 9, 
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averit,’ &c.). So far as language goes they 
both seem to represent it as merely supply- 
ing a sanction for an already existing right 
of appeal, as bearing, in short, to the 
tepublican legislation which extended the 
‘provocatio’ to the provinces the same 
relation as the ‘leges Porciae’ bore to the 
earlier laws permitting the appeal in Rome 
(Liv. 10,9; Cie. de Rep. 2, 31). We may 
notice further that the law strictly follows 
the analogy of the Republican ‘ provocatio’ ; 
it enunciates again the curious principle of 
Roman criminal legislation, which limits the 
power of magistrates not by prohibiting 
their right to sentence, but by prohibiting 
execution. That it should follow this 
analogy was inevitable, whether it was the 
consequence of an unwritten rule or a posi- 
tive enactment. But the language of the 
jurists leaves it wholly uncertain which of 
the two had preceded it. The ‘provocatio’ 
of Ulpian need not refer to a time anteced- 
ent to the passing of the law, for by limiting 
competence the law creates the appeal. 
The expression of Paulus ‘antea ad popu- 
lum—appellantem’ may refer to any time 
between the passing of the law and the 
centering of this jurisdiction in the em- 
peror’s hands, for the claim to be tried 
before a ‘quaestio’ at Rome is technically 
the ‘provocatio ad populum’ in its later 
form. In these words, however, we probably 
have a reminiscence of the early Republican 
appeal, which had always formed the basis 
of the limited jurisdiction of provincial 
governors ; but they do not state the belief, 
still less the fact, that the limits of this 
appeal were so wide as those prescribed by 
the ler Julia. The exceptions made by the 
Jaw in favour of military discipline throw 
considerable light on the legal practice of 
the Republic. Exemptions are made in 
favour of the ‘tribuni militum’ and the 
‘praefecti classium alarumve’ with respect 
to the punishment of military offences. 
Nothing is said about the ‘legatus legionis’ 
who had in the Empire the power of life and 
death over the soldiers (Dio Cass. 52, 22, 3). 
If this clause of the law was passed by 
Augustus and not by Caesar, we may regard 
this power as specially delegated by the 
emperor ; but the true explanation of this 
silence seems to be that the power of the 
commander of the legion to execute capital 
sentences was so undisputed that no excep- 
tion was needed to confirm it. 

After the passing of the lex Julia we 
meet for the first time with a recognition of 
the principle that Roman citizens should be 
sent to Rome for trial on a capital charge 
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(Plin. ad Traj. 96, 4 ‘quia cives Romani 
erant, adnotavi in urbem remittendos’). 
There they would naturally be tried before 
the ‘quaestiones,’ unless the ‘ provocatio,’ or 
‘appellatio’ as it was now indifferently 
called, was coupled with a request to be tried 


before one of the high courts. The case of 
St. Paul has been taken to show that a 
request for the jurisdiction of the emperor 
was the usual accompaniment of such an 
appeal, and that this practice prepared the 
way for the final centralization of such juris- 
diction in the emperor’s hands, which was 
reached by the time of the early classical 
jurists. But, arguing from the evidence 
alone, such a simple solution is impossible 
for the procedure of the early Principate, 
which was directed by the provisions of the 
‘lex Julia.’ The cases in which the law 
was violated during this period are equal in 
number to the cases of its observance,! nor 
can they be explained on general principles. 
We do not know what justification Marius 
Priscus had for scourging and strangling a 
Roman knight in the province of Africa 
(Plin. Zp. 2, 11), but Galba’s crucifixion of 
a tutor for poisoning his ward? could not 
possibly have come under the only excep- 
tions known to have been made by the 
criminal laws. The legal theory in the 
early Empire seems to have broken down in 
some cases as completely as the quasi-legal 
theory of the Republic ; and, as this cannot 
have been a consequence of the weakness of 
the central government, it must have been 
due to administrative causes of which we 
are ignorant.* Itis indeed almost impossible 


1 There are only two clear instances for the early 
Principate, the appeal of St. Paul and Pliny’s pro- 
cedure with regard to those Christians who were 
citizens (ad Traj. 96, 4). The passage sometimes 
quoted from Dio Cassius (64, 2) is inconclusive, as it 
speaks simply of an appeal to the emperor. 

2 Suet. Galba, 9: ‘tutorem, quod pupillum, cui 
substitutus heres erat, veneno necasset, cruce aflfixit ; 
implorantique leges et civem Romanum se testificanti, 
quasi solatio et honore aliquo poenam levaturus, 
mutari, multoque praeter ceteros altiorem et deal- 
batam statui crucem jussit.’ The words ‘ imploranti 
leges’ probably mean ‘appealing fora legal trial’ (ze. 
a trial ‘lege’ and not a ‘cognitio’ of the governor) 
rather than ‘calling on the laws (establishing the 
‘ provocatio ’). } 

3 Such exceptions are found in the title of the 
Digest dealing with the lex Cornelia de sicariis et 
veneficis (Dig. 48, 8), eg. ‘transfugas licet, ubicum- 
que inventi fuerint, quasi hostes interficere’ (§§ 3, 6), 
a principle which is itself sufficient to prove the 
maintenance of this military jurisdiction during the 
Republic : and in § 16 a general prohibition is limited 
by the clause ‘nisi forte tumultus aliter sedari non 
possit,’ 

4 There was a general prescription to governors to 
clear their provinces of disreputable characters (Ul- 
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to see real exceptions in these apparent 
violations of the law. They seem to show a 
division of competence between the central 
courts and those of, at least, the ‘ public’ 
provinces, which appear to have the right to 
execute capital sentences on Roman citizens 
in the case of ordinary crimes. It is hardly 
an accident that, while the instances of the 
violation of the law are apparently of this 
latter type, the cases which illustrate it are 
cases of treason, or at least of disturbance 
of the public peace, in Caesar’s provinces. 
Whatever view may be taken of the motive 
for the persecution of the Christians under 
Trajan, it appears certain that the crime for 
which they were tried was technically one 
of treason. The distinction drawn by 
Mommsen ? and Ramsay * between the police 
supervision of the governor and regular 
legal trial, is only valid with reference to 
procedure, not with reference to the con- 
ception of crime. Whether the governor 
proceeds ‘lege’ or ‘imperio’ the punishment 
must be directed against a definite crime 
known to Roman law. The choice lies 
between ‘vis publica’ and ‘ majestas,’ and as 
in the case of the Christians we are dealing 
with illicit associations, it was most probably 
the latter. In the case of St. Paul, the 
readiness of Festus to admit the ‘appeal’ of 
the prisoner does not seem to have been 
based mainly on the fact of his Roman 
citizenship—this indeed was not made the 
ground of the appeal,—but on the unwilling- 
ness of a subordinate official, a mere agent 
of the emperor (procurator pro legato), to 
pronounce on the gravity of a political 
charge after the appeal to his immediate 
superior had been made. It is difficult to 
estimate the standpoint from which the 


pian in Dig. 1, 18, 13 : ‘congruit bono et gravi praesidi 
curare—ut malis hominibus provincia careat eosque 
conquirat : nam et sacrilegos latrones plagiarios fures 
conquirere debet et prout quisque deliquerit in eum 
animadvertere’), but this of itself could hardly have 
empowered governors to violate the provisions of the 
‘lex Julia.’ 

1 It was the offence provided for by the ‘lex 
Julia de majestate’ (Dig. 48, 4, 1) in the clause 
‘quove coetus conventusve fiat hominesve ad sedi- 
tionem convocentur.’ 

* Historische Zeitschrift, xxviii. p. 398. 

3 The Church in the Roman Empire, p. 209. 

4 Ulpian in Dig. 47, 22, 2, ‘ quisquis illicitum 
collegium usurpaverit, ea poena tenetur, qua tenentur, 
qui hominibus armatis loca publica vel templa occu- 
passe judicati sunt’ (Dig. 48, 4,1). That the cases 
tried by Pliny were technically those of ‘majestas’ 
seems also shown by his torture of the ‘ancilla’ 
(ad Traj. 96). Slaves could only be tortured against 
their masters in cases of incest, adultery, and 
‘majestas,’ a principle that would have applied 
directly to the accused who were ‘cives,’ and might 
have been extended to ‘ peregrini.’ 
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eastern mind regarded the position of the 
Princeps, but it is difficult to believe that 
St. Paul’s words, ‘I am standing before 
Caesar’s judgment seat where I ought to be 
judged—I appeal unto Caesar’ could have 
been spoken to a proconsul of a senatorial 
province. Any court of the Roman world 
is certainly not ‘Caesar’s judgment seat’ in 
the early Principate. 

Where, on the other hand, we find 
exemption from punishment claimed by St. 
Paul in virtue of his Roman citizenship, it 
is not from punishment following condem- 
nation but from punishment without trial.° 
The negative and positive instances, which 
form our sole means of interpreting the ‘lex 
Julia,’ may perhaps show that this law was 
either limited from the first, or was 
interpreted as being limited, to the 
‘coercitio’ consequent on summary political 
jurisdiction,® and that the provincial courts 
(at least in the public provinces) did 
exercise a large amount of capital juris- 
diction over Roman citizens in their own 
right. 

A conclusion, such as the current view on 
this subject, which has seemed to be 
established by the grouping together of a 
series of apparently similar passages, may 
often be modified by a detailed examination 
of the evidence. Each procedure has its 
own inherent weakness; in discussing 
fragmentary evidence one may be too 
critical as well as uncritical; but the 
former practice is the more dangerous, for 
such an exercise of constructive power 
often tends to ignore possible differences of 
circumstances and conflicting evidence at 
the moment when the-collective correspond- 
ence is observed. It has been my main 
business here to give the negative evidence, 
and a comparison of this with the positive 
‘data’ has led me to the following 
conclusions :— 

(i.) That there was probably no enact- 
ment extending the ‘provocatio’ in the 
later period of the Republic, but that the 
rules observed with respect to jurisdiction 
over Roman citizens were a part of 

5 At Philippi: ‘They have beaten us publicly, un- 
condemned, men that are Romans, and have cast us 
into prison.’ At Jerusalem: ‘Is it lawful for you 
to scourge a man that isa Roman and uncondemned ?’ 
These passages lend colour to Huschke’s restoration 
of a passage in the lex Julia (Paul. Sent. 5, 26, 1), 
in which he reads ‘ lege Julia de vi publica damnatur, 
qui aliqua potestate praeditus civem Romanum— 
cumve nondum condemnaverit in publica vincula 
duci jussit ’ (for ‘Condemnaverit inve, &c.’). 

6 This is probably the sense in which it is treated 
by Ulpian and Paulus, and is the only possible 
meaning which it can have as cited in the Digest. 
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customary law (consuetudo). In conseyuence 
a breach of these rules was not a specific 
crime, but could be punished only by the 
extraordinary power of the ‘comitia’ which 
knew no limits to the conception of 
‘ perduellio.’ 

(ii.) That the first positive enactment, 
enjoining a penalty, was the ‘lex Julia de 
vi publica.’ It probably referred to 
extraordinary jurisdiction in political cases. 
Perhaps ordinary capital jurisdiction over 
Roman citizens was in the case of certain 
crimes extended to all the provinces, and 
the right to exercise extraordinary juris- 
diction seems to have been recognized in 
certain cases in the ‘ public’ provinces. 

(iii.) There is no evidence for a universal 
appeal to Caesar, resting on a denial of the 
jurisdiction of all governors over Roman 
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citizens, although there appears to have 
been some such appeal in certain cases from 
the emperor’s delegates. 

Our researches into this question must be 
limited to the early Principate, since such a 
principle, if it ever existed, must have 
become merged in the universal criminal 
appeal to the emperor which subsequently 
grew up. We can hardly imagine that it 
was thought necessary to keep up this 
denial of jurisdiction when every criminal 
case could go ultimately before the High 
Court. It would probably have been 
extinct by the time of the Antonines, and 
the extension of citizenship to the Roman 
world by Caracalla was not necessary to 
render it meaningless. 

A. H. J. GREENIDGE. 


THE ORTHOGRAPHY OF EARLY LATIN MINUSCULE MSS. 


In part ix. (1895) of his Paléographie des 
Classiques latins M. Chatelain gives a photo- 
graph (pl. 116) of a page of the famous 
Codex Puteaneus of Livy, an uncial MS. of 
the fifth century, which belonged to the 
Abbey of Corbie, and another (pl. 117) of a 
page of the ninth century minuscule MS. of 
Livy in the Vatican (Regin. 762). The 
Vatican MS. is a copy, made at Tours, of 
the Puteaneus which had been borrowed 
from Corbie. The two photographs in M. 
Chatelain’s collection exhibit the same 
passage of Livy ; and M. Chatelain points 
out that the scribe of Tours has in some 
instances deviated from the orthography of 
his original, in writing, for example, swb- 
plicatio instead of SUPPLICATIO of the 
uncial MS, and apsumptis instead of AB- 
SUMPTIS. 

Our editions of a large number of Latin 
authors depend on minuscule MSS. of the 
Carlovingian period, and the spelling 
adopted by editors is generally that of 
some early MS. of this kind. Thus the two 
last editors of Nonius Marcellus, Prof. 
Lucian Mueller and Mr, Onions, follow the 
orthography of the Leyden MS. (Voss. Lat. 
Fol. 73), which is, like the Vatican Livy, a 
ninth century MS. of Tours. That MS. 
differs from others in exhibiting spellings 
which are recognized as the probable spell- 
ings of Nonius himself ; e.g. adpetentes 28 
M. 25, inruere 32, 34, inmittere 34, 2, sub- 


‘plantare and subponere 36, 3, where 


other MSS. have the modernized spellings, 
appetentes, irruere, immittere, supplantare, 
supponere. By the well-known canon of 
textual criticism, that mediaeval scribes 
may be supposed to have changed un- 
familiar to familiar forms but not familiar 
to unfamiliar, we infer that the scribe of 
the Leyden MS. reproduced the orthography 
of his original, while the scribes of the 
other MSS. have changed the unfamiliar 
spellings adpetentes, etc. to the familiar 
forms, appetentes, etc. 

But what becomes of this canon, if it 
can be shown that in a definite instance of 
a minuscule copy of an uncial original, the 
mediaeval scribe has deliberately inserted 
‘archaisms’ like subplicatio, apsumptis, which 
were not found in his original? If this 
was a common practice of mediaeval scribes 
in general, or the monks of Tours in par- 
ticular, the orthography of our Latin 
editions, which cannot at the best be said 
to be securely established, becomes very 
insecure indeed. It seemed to me, after 
reading this remark of M. Chatelain’s, that 
it was absolutely necessary to determine 
how far this substitution of ‘archaic’ for 
‘modern’ forms was carried in the Vatican 
Livy ; and I took the opportunity of a 
recent visit to Rome to examine the treat- 
ment in this MS. of prepositions in com- 
pounds and of words like apud (aput), sed 
(set), ete. For this purpose I collated (not 
very minutely, but sufficiently for the pur- 
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pose) the early chapters of books XXII.- 
XX V.of the Vatican MS. ( V) with the Putea- 
neus(P) ;and I give here a list of the spellings 
in question, as they are found in the two 
MSs.:—lib. XXII. ch. vi. § 6 tnmergunt PV ; 
inpulerit PV; inmensa PV ; 8 inpigre PV ; 
10 tnmitteretur PV ; vii. 1 adque P, atque 
V;7 adlata PV; 8 impleti PV; 10 quod 
PV}, quot V?; 14 aliquod PV}, aliquot V° ; 
viii. 4 adfectae PV ; adgravaret PV ; ix. 3 
effusae PV ; adque P, atque V; 4 aliquod 
PV!, aliquot V2; 9 adque P, atque V; 10 
supplicationem PV; x. 3 attulerit PV; 7 
adque P, atque V ; 8 supplicatio . . suppli- 
catum PV ; xi. 1 quodvel PV ; XXIII. i. 2 set 
P, sed V; 5 oppugnaturus PV ; 9 aliquod 
P, aliquot ex aliquod V ; 10 oppugnanda 
...oppugnanti PV ; ii. lL atque PV ; 9 adpro- 
bando PV; iii. 4 set P, sed ex set V; 6 
sed PV ; 8 supplicio PV ; 12 appareret PV; 
13 attinebat PV; iv. 4 set P, sed V; tr 
lecebris PV; 5 obsequio PV ; accessit PV ; 
8 aliquod PV ; v. 4, imperare PV ; 5 aliquit 
PV ; imperemus PV ; 6 suppleremus PV ; 8 
set P, sed V3; 12 inmmitem PV; 14 pro- 
lapsum PV ; vi. 3 adsensi PV ; vii. 3 inpli- 
citos PV (n ex corr.); plebs PV ; conpre- 
hensos PV ; vii. 7 adtrahi PV ; viii. 1 aput 
PV ; 3 abstractum PV ; 6 set P, sed in ras., ex 
s et ut vid. V ; 9 adfero PV ; ix. 3 obstrinat- 
mus PV; conloguio PV; 5 set TP, sed ex 
set V; 6 adgressurus PV; 7 opponentem 
PV; XXIV. i. 1 quod PV ; 2 aliquot PV; 
adsumpti PV ; 3 effundi PV ; 5 conloquium 
PV ; 6 conloquio PV ; apparuit PV ; adfere- 
bant PV ; 12 optinendam YL, obtinendam V ; 
abscessum VV ; ii. 2 oppugnandum PV ; 3 
accessurum PV; 7 oppugnaret...oppugna- 
tionem...appareret PV ; iii. 7 adfingunt PV : 
10 inplorant PV ; 12 adfirmabant PV ; in- 
mixti PV; 15 impetraverunt PV ; iv. 3 ob- 
stitere PV ; 7 adprobantibus PV ; v. 1 aput 
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P, apud V ; 5 apparatum PV ; 9 adsumptum 
PV; vi. 3 aput P, apud V; 8 adsentation- 
ibus PV ; aecum PV ; vii. 3 tmminentes PV ; 
4 adpropinguaret PV ; 5 aliquod P, aliquot 
ex aliquod V; succurri PV; 10 com- 
muniit PV ; inposuit PV ; viii. 1 neclegentiae 
P, negl- ex necl- V ; adfertis PV ; offerret 
PV ; 8 apparatu VV ; 13 aliquod P, aliquot 
ex aliquod V ; 14 supplementum PV, com- 
meatu PV ; 15 optinentes P, obt- V ; 16 op- 
pugnabant PV; 17 tnpont PV; ix. 1 op- 
streperet |’, obstr- V; x. 4 optineret PV; 
XXV. i. 3 aliquot PV; 5 haut P, haud ex 
haut V; aliquod VP, aliquot ex aliquod V; 
8 conpulsa PV ; 10 aut PV ; ii. 1 aliquot PV ; 
3 adpetebat PV ; 6 obsisterent PV ; 9 aliquod 
P, aliquot V (é in ras.) ; aput P, apud V; 
iii, 4 supplementum PV; 10 at P, ad ex 
at V; 16 summoverunt PV ; 18 summoto 
PV ; inruperunt PV; iv. 8 adfuit PV; v. 
5 supplementum PV ; sufficiebat PV. 

From this list it will be seen that the 
scribes of the minuscule copy, where they 
do not faithfully reproduce the spelling of 
their original, deviate from it in the substi- 
tution of familiar for ‘archaic’ forms and 
not vice versa. So that the result of the 
investigation is a reassuring one. The sub- 
stitution of ‘archaic’ for,‘ modern’ forms, 
which occurs in a few instances in the 
passage photographed by M. Chatelain, is 
the exception and not the rule and is prob- 
ably due to mere accident. The Vatican 
minuscule Livy gives us no reason for be- 
lieving that Carlovingian scribes were in 
the habit of deliberately introducing 
‘archaic’ forms into their copies; and the 
principle which determines the orthography 
in our editions of Latin authors is not 
impugned. 


W. M. Linpsay. 





RECENT ITALIAN CATALOGUES OF GREEK MSS. 


Iratian Bibliography has been active of 
late in the province of Greek MSS.; so 
many aids to the student, and especially the 
foreign student, have been produced, that a 
brief account of them may not be with- 
out interest to readers of the Classical 
Review. 

First I may mention the single-handed 
enterprise of Signor Emidio Martini, Pre- 
fetto of the Braidense at Milan. Signor 
Martini has undertaken to catalogue all 





Greek MSS. hitherto uncatalogued in 
Italian libraries. Towards this end he has 
published two parts of his first volume 
(Catalogo di Manoscritti Grect esistenti nelle 
Biblioteche Italiane, Milano, Hoepli), em- 
bracing (part i. 1893) the libraries of the 
Brera and the Chapter at Milan, Palermo, 
Parma, Pavia ; (part ii. 1896) Brescia, Como, 
Cremona, Ferrara, Genoa, Mantua, the 
Trivulziana at Milan, the library of the 
Gerolamini at Naples. To many scholars 
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it will be news that there are Greek MSS, 
at Como or Pavia. The collections are not 
large nor, with the exception perhaps of 
Parma, important from a classical point of 
view. ‘The principal classical MSS. are: at 
the Brera, Archimedes, Aphthonius, in the 
Chapter library at Milan, Dioscorides; at 
Palermo, Libanius etc. ; at Parma, Ptolemy, 
Thucydides, Apoll. Rhod., Euripides (s. 
XIV.), Alex. Aphrodis., Strabo, Iiad, Scholia 
to Sophocles, Etymologicum (s. XIII.) ; at 
Brescia, Lycophron, Sophocles; at Como, 
Philostratus, Scholia on Apoll. Rhod.; at 
Cremona, Euripides, Aristophanes (s. XIV.- 
XV.), Aristides and Libanius, Philoponus ; 
at Ferrara, Aristophanes (4), Aeschylus, 
Hesiod, Theocritus (s. XIV.), Theocr., 
Pindar, Hesiod (a. 1339), Ptolemy, Pindar, 
Ar. Poetics ; at Mantua, Pindar and Euripides, 
and Hero Alex. ; in the library of Principe 
Trivulzi at Milan, Euclid, Galen (s. XIV.) ; 
at Naples (Gerolamini) Comm. in Ar. 
Ethica. All these MSS. are of the fifteenth 
or sixteenth century unless otherwise 
stated. Signor Martini’s method is excel- 
lent; his descriptions are minute and 
exhaustive ; indeed the only criticism I can 
make is that he runs rather to an excess of 
space. For example, the first MS. in the 
Queriniana at Brescia, a sixteenth century 
collection of Homilies and VV. SS., occu- 
pies nine pages. Before I have got through 
the contents I have forgotten what the 
MS. is, and whether I am at Brescia or at 
Palermo. Similarly a fifteenth century 
Miscellany belonging to the Gerolamini 
takes up pp. 397—415. A reader opening 
the book in the midst of such an enumera- 
tion has some difficulty in orientating him- 
self. Closer printing, and a headline con- 
taining the name of the Library would 
assist materially. Signor Martini’s enter- 
prise and diligence deserve every recogni- 
tion, and naturally in his two parts there 
are many details of theological and palaeo- 
graphical value which cannot be mentioned 
here. Signor Martini promises immediately 
a catalogue of the important Roman library 
formerly belonging to the Filippini at S. 
Maria in Vallicella, now the property of 
the Deputazione per la Storia patria. 
Signor Martini knows better than any one 
else what remains to be done ; a forestiere 
to whom Italy is becoming a memory can 
call to mind, as yet uncatalogued, libraries 
at Catania, Pistoia, Pesaro, Udine, Cesena 
(Muccioli’s book has long been antiquated, 
and M. Albert Martin’s list, Mélanges 
Graux, p. 553, is only partial), the Corsiniana 
at Rome; the collections of the families 
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3arberini and Chigi, the Chapter archive at 

S. Peter’s. The important library at 
Messina, made up from 8, Salvatore and $8, 
Placido, still awaits print ; is there nothing 
left at Padua, and no Greek in the 
Capitolare at Lucca, or at 8S. Daniele di 
Friuli, no accessions to the Nazionale at 
Naples ? And nearer at home to Signor 
Martini there is a great collection rich in 
palimpsests and treasures without number, 
which alone with the Vaticani greci is 
sealed to the distant foreigner. 

The latest publications of the Vatican 
Library are catalogues of the Ottoboni 
collection (1893, by Signori Feron and 
Battaglini), and the Urbino MSS. (1895, 
by Signor Cosimo Stornaiolo). These two 
volumes complete the series of catalogues 
of the separate collections of Greek MSS. 
in the Vatican. They are of the utmost 
interest, and the enlightened policy of the 
authorities in thus publishing their treasures 
should meet with warm appreciation. They 
have also profited by criticism, and these two 
volumes are an advance in execution upon 
their predecessors; ¢g. the MSS. are 
measured, instead of being described as ‘in 
folio’ ete. At the same time it may be 
doubted whether the scheme of cataloguing 
is entirely satisfactory ; the technical de- 
scription of a MS. is given in large print, 
the contents in small. This is the reverse of 
the practice of both Signor Martini and Prof. 
Vitelli and does not seem to justify itself. 
Further, the titles of the various treatises 
are given in the original Greek ; they are 
thus somewhat more difficult for the eye to 
catch. The workmanship is uniformly care- 
ful and exhaustive, but brevity might with 
advantage be studied. A certain long- 
windedness is characteristic of the ecclesi- 
astical savant. The public now look forward 
with great interest and eagerness to the 
cataloguing of the ‘ Vaticani greci’ proper, 
by far the greatest collection of Greek 
MSS. in Europe still without a printed 
catalogue. While we expect, with pro- 
spective gratitude, this great boon, it may 
be allowable to suggest that the thanks of 
the learned world will be earned better by 
speed than by exhaustiveness. Why should 
not the lengthy bibliographical introduction 
be postponed to a separate volume, and an 
‘TInventaire sommaire,’ after the manner in 
which M. Henri Omont has treated his still 
larger collection, be carried through at an 
early date? It has taken ten years to 
publish catalogues of the Palatine, Regina, 
Pio II., Ottoboni and Urbino collections, 
and these together contain 677 MSS. ; the 
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‘Vaticani greci’ number between two and 
three thousand. 

The Ottoboni library of 472 MSS. is of 
singularly little classical value in proportion 
to its size. Perhaps sixty per cent. of the 
MSS. are of the fifteenth, sixteenth, and 
seventeenth centuries. There are several 
palaeographical treasures, but of classical 
MSS. hardly one older than the fifteenth 
century. The Urbino collection, on the other 
hand, of 165 volumes contains a remark- 
able number of first-class classical books ; 
such are Nos. 35 Aristotle’s Organon, 
written for the possessor of the Bodleian 
Plato, and in a very similar hand, 61 the 
uncial MS. of Theophrastus, 64 Hippo- 
crates, 69 Galen, 84 Josephus, 102 Polybius, 
105 Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 111 
[socrates, 113 Demosthenes, 123 Aristides, 
124 Dio of Prusa, 130 Rhetores graeci. All 
these books are of the ninth, tenth, or 
eleventh century, and among them was 
once, it is now well known, our oldest copy 
of Aristophanes, which, after unknown 
residences for two centuries, has found a 
resting-place almost within sight of the 
mountains of its first Italian home. 

That interesting and excellent periodical, 
the Studi Italiani di Filologia classica 
(Firenze-Roma, Bencini) has quite lately 
given us a remarkable series of catalogues, 
produced with admirable despatch. The 
origination of the series, and the scheme on 
which the descriptions are made, may I 
believe be attributed to Professor Girolamo 
Vitelli of Florence. The execution of 
these catalogues is exemplary: for compe- 
tence, brevity, accuracy, and happy dis- 
position of type, they may challenge the 
best cataloguing of France or England. It 
is a pleasure to read such skilled work. 
The catalogues that have appeared are: 
Vol. i.: the accessions to the Laurenziana 
since Bandini’s catalogue, viz. the ‘ Con- 
venti soppressi’ (the Badia at Fiesole and 
smaller religious houses), 8. Marco (princi- 
pally the library of Niccold Niccoli), 
* Acquisti’ and ‘ Ashburnhamiani,’ in all 
some 220 or 230 MSS. These have been 
catalogued by Signori Rostagno and Festa. 
The Laurenziana is thus complete, a fact 
that foreign scholars cannot hear with too 
much gratitude. The MSS. of these col- 
lections are familiar, the Badia and S. 
Marco in particular possessed several of our 
most important copies of the classics. 
Vol. ii.: the Casanatense at Rome, cata- 
logued by Signor Francesco Bancalari. 
This library contains sixty-four Greek 
MSS., principally from Jesuit houses. The 
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classics are few ; the most valuable appear 
to be a Llesiod, Oppian, and Theocritus of 
1413 (No, 306), and Dionysius Periget., 
Aratus and Hesiod,s, XIII.—XIV. (No. 356). 
In the description of one or two MSS. tie 
date has been omitted. Jb. Professor 
Vitelli has described the MSS. of the 
Riccardiana at Florence, previously known 
through the respectable catalogue of Lami 
(1756), and a very faulty ‘ Inventario’ of 
1810. The MSS. are about 120 in number, 
and often valuable; they are too familiar 
to need mention, Signor Vitelli has also 
been at the trouble to detect and describe 
such Greek MSS. as lie in the Magliabec- 
chiana and the Marucelliana. They are 
without exception late, and largely mathe- 
matical and scientific. Vol. iii.: a list of 
the Greek MSS. in Bologna by Signor A. 
Olivieri (Supplement by V. Puntoni, vol. 
iv.). They are to be found in the Uni- 
versity, the Archiginnasio, the Spanish 
College, and the Archbishop’s Library, are 
in number less than 100, and are valuable 
rather for their bibliographical and palaeo- 
graphical materials than for their classical 
texts. Besides the eleventh century Euclid 
in the Archiginnasio, the non-ecclesiastical 
MSS. earlier than the fifteenth century 
appear to be: the Lexicon s. XIV. (Univ. 
3560), Demosthenes s. XIV. (ib. 3564), 
Josephus s. XIV.—XYV. (ib. 3568), Plato s. 
XIII.—XIV. (ib. 3630), Alex. Aphr., Cass. 
Felix., Aristot. Problemata, Plut. varia, s. 
XIV. (tb. 3635), Galen s. XIV.—XYV. (id. 
3636), Logica var. s. XIV. (tb. 3637). 
From personal experience of the Bolognese 
MSS. I have pleasure in testifying to 
Signor Olivieri’s sipgular industry and 
accuracy. Vol, iv.: a list of the accessions 
to the National Library at Turin since 
Pasini’s catalogue by Prof. C. O. Zuretti. 
Thirty-two in number, they are all late. 
Catalogues of the Angelica at Rome, and of 
the Estense at Modena are, I am informed, 
in the press. While I congratulate Signor 
Vitelli and his coadjutors on their energy 
and talent, I may observe that the public, 
except such favoured persons as may receive 
separate reprints, suffer from these excel- 
lent catalogues being inserted in the stout 
volumes of the Studi Italiani, and I may 
suggest that in the descriptions of MSS. it 
would be more convenient in some cases if 
the date came nearer the beginning. 

Signor Carlo Castellani, Prefetto of the 
Marciana at Venice, has begun a catalogue 
of the accessions to that great Library since 
Zanetti’s catalogue of 1740. This excellent 
undertaking is most welcome. Though the 
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main body of these accessions, the library 
of the Venetian Nani, was already acces- 
sible in the printed catalogue of Mingarelli 
(1784), the want of a single continuous 
catalogue has long been felt. In this hand- 
some volume (Ongania, 1895) Signor Cas- 
tellani describes seventy-eight theological 
MSS. If any exception is to be taken to 
so laudable an undertaking, it is that 
Signor Castellani, like the Vatican cata- 
loguers, is fond of his own Latin, and does 
not spare space. One volume and fifteen 
francs for seventy-eight MSS. is rather 
much. How many tomes will be needed 
for the rest? The book is adorned with a 
number of facsimiles. It is hard to be 
ungrateful for any facsimiles, but besides 
the fact that the execution of these is not 
over good, the expense of production must 
have been thereby considerably increased, 
and, with the enormous choice offered by 
M. Omont’s publications, is there a need 
for more facsimiles of dated minuscule 
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theological MSS.? To Venice and to Rome 
alike I recommend the methods of Florence. 

From this account it is plain with what 
energy Italian scholars are classifying the 
abundant treasures of their collections, and 
every foreigner must rejoice that they, who 
have such aptitude in Palaeography and the 
advantages of leisure and proximity, have 
taken the work in hand. Here as else- 
where, Italia fard da se. Yet the ‘ Wander- 
ing Scholar’ from this side of the Alps has 
not quite laid down his pleasantest wayside 
occupation. M. Henri Omont, who has 
recently published the diaries of Cardinal 
Girolamo Aleandro at Udine and Paris,! 
has catalogued the MSS. in the Capitolare 
at Verona (Zeitschrift fiir Bibliothekswesen, 
1891), and the present writer published in 
the same periodical for 1893 the results of 
a long July day at Perugia. 

THomas W. ALLEN. 

1 Journal Autobiographique du Card. Jéréme 

Aléandre, Paris 1895. 


PLATO, REPUBLIC II. 368A AND SYMPOSIUM 174B. 


Arrer Glauco and Adimantus have de- 
livered their powerful pleas in favour of 
Injustice, Socrates remarks: ot kak@s eis 
ipas, & matdes éxeivov Tod dvdpos, THY apxnv 
tov édeyelov eroincev 6 TAavxwvos €pactis, 
evdokiynoavtas epi THY Meyapot pax, eirov 


a > a a , > , 
TALoES Apiotwvos, KAELVvoU Getov yevos avopos. 


(Rep. ii. 368 A.) 


The expression & zaides éxeivov Tod dvdpds 
has been variously interpreted ; according 
to the latest editors, Campbell and Jowett, 
it was merely -‘a familiar mode of address 
among intimate friends.’ I think there are 
conclusive reasons for holding that éxeivov 
tov dvdpos is Thrasymachus—a view which 
was entertained by Stallbaum, although he 
supported it by insufficient and to some 
extent erroneous arguments, 

The phrase occurs only once again in 
Plato, viz. Phileb. 36 D, where Protarchus is 
addressed in the words & zai éxeivov ravdpds. 
The Philebus is represented by Plato as the 
continuation of a discussion from which 
Philebus has withdrawn, having bequeathed 
his part in it to Protarchus, who is therefore 
playfully called his son. That this is the 
sense which @ zat éxeivov tdvdpos bears in 
the Philebus may be seen from the opening 








words of the dialogue, from 11C déye dy 
Tovrov Tov viv diddopevov, & pwrapxe, Adyov ; 
"Avaykyn S€xerOarr PidnBos yap juiv 6 Kados 
deipynxev, from 12 A, 166, 19 A: cf. also 
15 C and 28 B. Protarchus is in fact the 
KAnpovopos Of Philebus’ Adyos (cf. Rep. i. 381 
E) and is consequently described as his son. 

In precisely the same sense Glauco and 
Adimantus are the ‘children of Thrasy- 
machus.’ They are the S:adoxor of his Aoyos, 
as appears from 357 A, 358 B éravavesoopat 
Tov Opacvpdxyov Adyov, 367 A tadca, ra 
SuKpares, iows O€ Kal ert TOVTWVY TAELw Opacv- 
paxds Te Kat GAXos ov Tis irép SuKavorivys TE 
kat aoukias A€youev av, and 367C. The sub- 
stance of their arguments entirely supports 
the same conclusion. This image is in 
point of fact one of the links by means of 
which Plato binds the dialogue together : 
as Polemarchus is heir to Cephalus (331 E), 
so Glauco and Adimantus are heirs to 
Thrasymachus. The identification of éxetvov 
tov avdpos With Thrasymachus is, as I have 
said, due to Stallbaum; but Stallbaum is 
mistaken when he supports it by the ex- 
pression zaides of Cwypddwr (i.e. ‘the dis- 
ciples of painters’) in Laws 769 B, for 
Glauco and Adimantus both expressly repu- 
diate the idea that they are Thrasymachus’ 
intellectual disciples: they are only his 
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argumentative heirs, as appears from 361 E 
and 367 A. 

What then is to be made of zaides 
’"Apiorwvos? Simply this. By ’Apiorwvos 
the author of the line—whether Critias, as 
Schleiermacher conjectured, or some un- 
known versifier—of course meant Aristo 
the father of Glauco and Adimantus ; but 
Plato intends a pun on adpiotos, and the pun 
is a kindly if half-ironical compliment to 
his Excellency Thrasymachus, whose spiritual 
sons and heirs Glauco and Adimantus are. 

The playful pun on dpioros and ’Apiorwv 
may be illustrated from the well-known 
passage in the Symposium, where Socrates 
invites Aristodemus to come as an uninvited 
guest and sup with Agathon: érov roivur, 
€py, iva Kal TV TrapoyLiav duapbeipwpev peTa- 
BadXovtes, ws dpa kai ayabdv éxi datras iaow 
avtopato. ayafoi (174 B). This passage is 
deserving of careful examination, the more 
so as Hug and Schanz have—so at least 
it seems to me—completely spoiled it by 
adopting Lachmann’s unhappy conjecture 
’AydOuv’ (i.e. "AydOwvt) for the dyafav of the 
two best manuscripts. 

The zapoyuia which Socrates ‘ corrupts’ is 
cited by the Scholiast in the form airoparo 
8 dyabot dec A Gv emi Sairas iacr, and Eupolis, 
according to the Scholiast and Zenobius 
(cited in Rettig’s note) quoted it in the 
same form. On the other hand, there isa 
large body of testimony in favour of the 
form which Plato calls a corruption airo- 
pato. 8 dyabot dyaOGy émi dairas iacr, and 
Athenaeus v. 188B declares that there 
were two proverbs, one with dyafov, and 
one with deAdv. That there were from the 
first, or even in Plato’s time, two proverbs 
so diametrically opposed in meaning, is, as 
Hug thinks, exceedingly improbable ; the 
only question is, What was the proverb in 
Plato’s time? 

Hug decides in favour of airduaro 8 
ayabot &yabav eri datras tac, and holds that 
Plato’s ‘corruption’ consisted in writing 
’"AydOwv’ for ayafév. Puns are no doubt 
matters of taste, but to me it seems that 
puns on proper names—a feeble kind of wit 
at best—are nothing, if not either compli- 
mentary or the reverse. ’Ayafwv’ (as com- 
pared with dyaGév) is neither, but tame and 
trivial: certainly not the kind of jest a 
gentleman would make on going out to 
dinner. If we may be forgiven for trans- 
lating deAdy as ‘ bad men,’ let us suppose 
there is an English proverb 


‘Good men spontaneous go to good men’s 
feasts.’ 
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Now the man who before dining with Mr, 
Goodman observes 


‘Good men spontaneous go to Goodman’s 
feasts ’ 


is a poor conversationalist, and will prob- 

ably be left to go spontaneous for the 

future. But if the proverb is 

‘Good men spontaneous go to bad men’s 
feasts,’ 

then 

go to Goodman’s 


‘Good men spontaneous 
feasts ’ 


is an equally good (or bad) pun on Mr. 
Goodman’s name, and a cordial compliment 
to Mr. Goodman in addition. The perpe- 
trator of such a pleasantry will be invited 
by Mr. Goodman on the next occasion. 
But de gustibus non est disputandum: so 
I revert to the Greek. The words of 
Plato prove conclusively that he was think- 
ing of the proverb airépatra 8 dyaboi 
SecA Gv eri dairas iaow, and not of the 
other. He proceeds to say—I paraphrase 
his language—‘I merely corrupt or injure 
the proverb ; but Homer treats it with in- 
sult as well as injury (od povov dc0- 
bOetpat, adda kai bBpioa eis tavryv tiv 
mapoystav), for he represents Menelaus, a 
padOakds aixunrys, as going unbidden to sup 
with Agamemnon, a better man (174 B—C). 
That is to say: Homer corrupts and insults 
the proverb by changing it to 


aitropata OetAXol adyaddrv emi Sairas iaow : 
I merely corrupt it by writing 

> , > ‘ > al > 4 ”-~ ” 
QAUTOPLATOL a Y a 6 ota Y a 6 WV €7TL datras tactv. 


The wncorrupted proverb can therefore 
only be: 


> , > . S ~ > 8 ~ ” 
airopata ayaot decAGv emi Sairas iaow. 


Such, then, was the original form of 
the proverb. <A _ saying of this kind 
readily lent itself to parody, and the parody 
of Plato was in itself almost certain to 
become a proverb, as in point of fact it did. 
The only certain instance prior to Plato of 
the form airépara 8 dyaboi dyabav éxi 
dairas iacw is in a fragment of Bacchylides 
(quoted in Athenaeus J.c.): Baxyvdidys 8é 
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It will be observed that Bacchylides puts the 
proverb into the mouth of Heracles, who 
could not in the circumstances have said 
deAGv without surrendering what we 
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know a man surrenders last—his hope 
of dinner; the Scholiast on the other 
hand explains the origin of the other form 
of the proverb (airopara & dyaboi SecA Gv 
émi dairas taow) by saying that it was said 
by others of Heracles on this occasion. The 
parallel between Bacchylides and Plato 1s 
remarkable ; the one parodies the proverb 
from dramatic necessity, the other for the 
sake of a kindly pun: and in both a dinner 
is the occasion—and the excuse. 


J. ADAM. 


ON THE ORIGIN OF THE CONSTRUCTION 03% py. 


Any explanation of phrases like od py 
Andba, od pi) KataByoe, must take cogniz- 
ance of two facts: (1) in some of the best 
MSS. of Aristophanes the combination is 
written ov pi...(Moods and Tenses p. 391 n.), 
and (2) wi must originally have been inter- 
rogative, not negative, since in Sanskrit the 
verb after mé& is always enclitic, i.e. the 
clause was a principal one, not dependent 


(‘The Greek Indirect Negative,’ published 
by the Philological Society, 1891). 

I would therefore, following out Gilder- 
sleeve’s idea (in Goodwin as above), suggest 
that od pi yévnra (or yevyoerac) represents 
an inversion of clauses, for py yévyrat (or 
yevnoerat) ; ov, ‘Shall it be? No.’ It is an 
old idea that deidw py cire represents pi 
clme ; deidu. EK. R. Wuarton. 


ON THE CONSTRUCTIONS OF of py. 


I sHoutp like to be allowed to say some- 
thing first about od pa) in prohibitions, and 
then about od py in denials. 

I. Why is it ‘ prima facie very improbable ’ 
(as Mr. Chambers says, C. #. p. 150) or 
‘unphilosophical’ (as Prof. Jebb once said) 
or ‘absurd’ (as Prof. Goodwin calls it, 
M. T. p. 396) to explain the prohibitive con- 
struction with od py as interrogative? Be- 
cause the other construction with od jy 
(which is not prohibitive) is not interroga- 
tive. This at any rate is the main reason 
assigned. 

But ot pevels; means ‘Stay’ and is cer- 
tainly a question. Can anything be prima 
facie more probable than that od pi peveis, 
which certainly means ‘ Don’t stay,’ is also a 
question? So ov peveis ; = eve, ov py peveis ; 
= py peve. 

If Iam told that it is ‘ unphilosophical’ 
and ‘absurd’ to give different explanations 
of od pi prohibentis and od pi negantis, 
[ have at least as good a right to say that 
it is ‘unphilosophical’ and ‘absurd’ to 





separate ov py pevets ‘ Don’t stay’ from od 
peveis ; ‘Stay.’ 

The identification of od pi AaAyoes ‘ Don’t 
chatter’ with od pa AaAjoys ‘ You cer- 
tainly won’t chatter’ would have to be ad- 
mitted, if it were proved that od py AaAHoys 
itself could be used in the prohibitive sense. 
What is Prof. Goodwin’s evidence for 
this? ratra ov py wor’ és THv SKipov exrrevons 
éxwv, Soph. Ph. 381, is a threat, not a pro- 
hibition at all, though Prof. Goodwin (p. 
396) seems to think that this distinction is 
hair-splitting. But he lays stress, again 
and again, upon /wo passages in which all 
MSS. give aor. subj. with od px in the pro- 
hibitive sense, Vub. 367 od wy Anpyjoys, and 
Nub. 296 ob py oxonys pydé romons. . add’ 
eine. ‘The subj. in -oys,’ he says (p. 
105), ‘has been in many cases emended to 
the future against the authority of MSS.’ 
And (p. 106) he speaks of Dawes’s rule as 
having ‘removed nearly or quite all the 
troublesome subjunctives that would have 
opposed Elmsley’s view’ (viz. that this pro- 
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hibitive construction is interrogative). 
Yet, as I have said, Prof. Goodwin “quotes 
only two examples of this, and to these 
same two examples he returns so often, that 
we are reminded of armies that cross the 
stage and run round to begin again. Of 
Nub. 296 he says, ‘ Elmsley’s emendation 
oxowe.. monoes’ (since oKwrrw has no 
active future) ‘requires a greater change 
than should be made to sustain an arbitrary 
rule, which rests on no apparent principle.’ 
This may be true; but if the rule is not 
arbitrary, and does rest upon a principle, 
the change is a very small one. MSS. are 
not to be relied upon for Aypyoys against 
Anpyras Or ronoys against woujoes; and, 
if roujoes was incorrectly written zoujons, 
this would necessitate the further error of 
oxoys for oxope. Prof. Goodwin also 
considers that five examples of ot s2 with 
subj. of the second person in clauses of 
denial (taken in connection with the two 
passages of which we have spoken) ‘ show 
the impossibility of separating the two con- 
structions.’ But these five examples in no 
way affect the argument: since, if we admit 
the MS. evidence in Nub. 296, 367, there is 
no more to say ; the interrogative theory is 
dead: but, if we reject it, we are not de- 
terred by od py éxtre’ons ‘ You will not 
sail away’ (any more than by od pi) exrAevon 
‘ He will not sail away’) from explaining ot 
py éxaAevoet prohibitive to mean ‘ Will you 
not forbear to sail away ?’ or od pi AaAncets 
‘Will you not cease prating?’ Again, Prof. 
Goodwin thinks that NVub, 296, where dAAa 
with an imperative follows od pi prohiben- 
tis, ‘ seems decisive against the interrogative 
theory.’ Surely this is not so, On either 
theory, there is a natural change of con- 
struction (and not even an abrupt change, 
for a relative clause intervenes) from a 
virtual imperative to an actual imperative. 
ob py pevets GAN’ ark might equally well be 
accounted for, as ‘ You won’t remain but— 
away with you!’ or as ‘ Won't you not-re- 
main but—away with you!’ Prof. Goodwin 
(p. 396) makes a difficulty, which surely is 
none, of the punctuation: if od pa pevels 
(followed by ddAAa with imperative) is 
a question, where shall he put the question 
mark ? 

The strength of the argument for the 
interrogative theory consists in a number 
of passages which combine prohibition with 
command—in three ways. 

A. ‘Don’t stay, but go.’ ot pi pevets GAd’ 
awe ; (e.g. Nub. 505). 

B. ‘Go, and don’t talk.’ otx det pide 
Aadnoes ; (e.g. At. 75). 
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C. ‘Don’t stay, but go, and don’t talk.’ 
od pay peveis GAN’ aret pyde Aadrnoes; (e.g, 
Bacch. 343). 

Mr. Chambers thinks that sentences of the 
first of these three forms are ‘fatal’ to the 
interrogative theory. Why? ‘ Because the 
futures are clearly jussives,’ This begs the 
question. If od pa pevets means ‘ You cer- 
tainly will not stay,’ and hence ‘ You shall 
not’ or ‘ You must not,’ then of course the 
future is jussive. But if od pi pevets is inter- 
rogative, then de is part of the question, 
and the sentence means ‘ Won’t you not-stay- 
but-go ?’ 

As to B, we are told that sentences of 
this form are to be ‘ rejected,’ that they are 
‘no examples of the od p») construction,’ 
that the od and py are not connected. 
Prof. Goodwin in his earlier book carried 
the question in such a sentence no further 
than the first verb, and attempted to justify 
py with the future as a prohibition (pu 
Aadjnoers=piy Adder). He has now aban- 
doned this, and explains pi AaAjoes as a 
second question: ‘ Will you not go?’ (od = 
nonne) followed by ‘ Will you talk?’ (y= 
num). But (1) Is there any example of a 
connective unde = et num, unless with a pre- 
ceding py=num? (2) Is there any example 
of a rhetorical question pi romoes; or 
‘Num facies?’ put for ‘Don’t do it?’ (3) 
Even if both these objections could be met, 
is it conceivable that a rhetorical question 
with oi = nonne could be coupled in this way 
with a rhetorical question with y= num, or 
that human speech, not to say Greek 
literary idiom, could tolerate ‘Won’t you go 
and will you talk?’ for ‘Go and don't 
talk’ ? ' 

But again, what is to be done with sen- 
tences of the third form (C)? On Bacch. 
343 Prof. Goodwin says, ‘ pydé continues 
the original prohibition as if there had been 
no interruption.’ Our type-sentence then 
will mean ‘ You will not stay (but will go) 
and not talk’: @.e. od will affect the first 
verb and the third, but not the second : and, 
whereas in otk det pydé Aadjoas; Prof. 
Goodwin explains pi Aadyoes as a second 
question, having nothing to do with od, in ov 
pay pevets GAN drei pyde AaAjoes we are told 
that pi AaAjoes is not a question but a 
continuation of ot py pevets. 

Against all these complications we set 
the simple statment :—od=mnonne in every 
case, and in every case goes all through the 
sentence. 


A. ob pip pevets GAN det; ‘ Won’t you not- 
stay-but-go ¢’ 
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B. ovk det pydé AaAnoes ; ‘ Won't you go- 
and-not-talk ?’ 


C. od py pevets GAN are pyde AadAyoes ; 
‘Won't you not-stay-but-go-and-not-talk 1’ 


Mr. Chambers says ‘ To my ear ov p27 does 
not even sound like the beginning of an 
interrogation.” Iam ista divinatio est! 
No one thinks that od pi is interrogative. 
ovis interrogative, we say, and means nonne. 
How will it sound differently if it happens 
to be followed by py? Whether it sounds 
like non or like nonne will depend on whether 
it is pronounced or not pronounced inter- 
rogatively. 


II. I have not always found it quite easy 
to follow Mr. Chambers’s account of od pin 
denials, but I believe this to be a faithful 
summary of it. 

He distinguishes, carefully and rightly, 
between ‘ prohibitive’ (or ‘ deprecative’) and 
‘presumptive.’ ‘ Presumptive,’ which he 
does not use, is Riddell’s term, and is useful 
as an adjective covering both ‘apprehen- 
sion’ and ‘ cautious assertion.’ 

He derives the ‘presumptive’ from the 
‘prohibitive’ use, in this way :— 


(1) py yévytrar prohibitive or deprecative : 
‘let it not happen.’ 


(2) Séd0xa pH yévnrar, ‘Lam afraid Let it 
not happen,’ passing into ‘I am afraid it 
may happen.’ 


(3) Under strict limitations, wi with subj. 
presumptive, with verb of fearing under- 
stood: ‘I am afraid it may be,’ passing into 
cautious assertion, ‘I think it may be,’ 
nescio an sit. 


Mr. Chambers contends that (3) is post- 
Homeric, and does not come directly from 
(1), but from (1) through (2). In _post- 
Homeric usage he claims as really prohibi- 
tive a number of the instances commonly 
quoted as presumptive, leaving only those 
where p27 is followed by od, and those where 
the verb is 7, and he accounts for these 
limitations by the desire to avoid confusion 
between ‘ prohibitive’ and ‘ presumptive.’ 
(Z.g. wi) oxdyys means ‘Don’t jest,’ and 
must not therefore also mean ‘I am afraid 
you will’: i) yévyra: means, he says, ‘ Let 
it not happen,’ and must not therefore also 
mean ‘ I am afraid it will.’) 

Lastly, he explains od yi) yévyrar as ‘I am 
not afraid that it will happen,’ with verb of 
fearing understood, maintaining that, be- 
cause of the limitations in the use of (3) 
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this od pi construction must be derived 
from (2)—as (3) itself is—and not from (3). 

Some of the holes which Mr. Chambers 
picks in Prof. Goodwin’s account of the 
matter are imaginary. He argues, as we 
have seen, that » cannot be presumptive 
in ov wy yevntar because uy yévytat is not so 
used. But let it be allowed that confusion 
with prohibitive construction is avoided in 
the use of this idiom. Therefore (if it is 
SO) wy yevnrae with px of cautious assertion 
is avoided ; but therefore also od py yévytac 
with ya of cautious assertion need not be 
avoided. Again, Mr. Chambers thinks, if 
ov py yevntat is the negative of the cautious 
assertion pi) yevyrar (Which he says is not 
used), much more should we expect to find 
ob py od yevytar as the negative of ja od 
yevyra (which is used): and he laughs at 
the absurdity to which he has reduced the 
theory. Unfortunately, this very construc- 
tion, which he conjures up for the confusion 
of bold presumptivists, occurs (or rather its 
equivalent od pi) ovk dv yévorro occurs) in 
Thue. 2,93. [The form of the conditional 
sentence is irregular : «i duevootvro, od pi ovK 
div mpoaaboiueba. ‘People were saying— 
As to doing it secretly, even if they were 
intending such an attack, it is impossible 
that we should fail to be forewarned of it.’| 
Exactly like this, with ws for od (and most 
instructive, because it cannot be explained 
as elliptical), is Phileb. 12 D was yap ndovn ye 
Hdovn pw) odx Spordrarov av ein; Llow can it 
possibly not be most like? Again, Mr. Cham- 
bers makes merry over the discovery that 
there is no example of od pi 7 correspond- 
ing to the presumptive 2 7: and this he 
says, ‘can hardly be accidental.’ But what 
is it, if it is not accidental? On his own 
dédoxa-theory, what reason is there for the 
avoidance? And he has not noticed that 
examples are quoted by Prof. Goodwin 
(I.7. § 295) of ob wi both with & and js. 
What principle divides between 7s and 71 

But there is one weakness in Prof. Good- 
win’s statement of his own view, which 
Mr. Chambers has, I think, successfully 
exposed. The difficulty amounts to this :— 
If pa) yévyra is a cautious assertion, and od 
py yevntoa is the negative of it, what is it 
that od negatives? ‘It is not conceivable,’ 
Mr. Chambers says, ‘that od could negative 
the apprehension, unless some word of ap- 
prehension is mentally supplied, or rather 
had actually been supplied at some stage in 
the development of the construction.’ 

My answer to this is, that od does nega- 
tive a word of apprehension ; that it nega- 
tives, not a verb of fearing understood, and 
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not a statement of possibility implied in the 
whole phrase, but simply and solely the ad- 
verb py. 

I desire to show that the subj. yévyrac is 
not prohibitive in origin, but an independent 
future-potential of the Homeric type—as in 
od yap mw Toiovs ov avépas otde ‘Swat and 
in ri vv pot pykiora yevynrat ;—this use of the 
subj. being retained in post-Homeric Greek 
in the idiom we are considering, and (with 
restrictions) in the deliberative question : 
and that p» in this construction is an ad- 
verb, which has parted with its negative 
meaning, and acquired the presumptive 
meaning ‘ perhaps’ or ‘ possibly’ (which it 
has in the Aristotelian pore), having 
therefore as good a right to go with yevjce- 
vat (or indeed, if usage had not restricted it, 
with any tense of the indicative) as with 
yevnra. If this is so, od py yévyrar Means 
‘Not possibly may it happen’ (¢.e. it cer- 
tainly will not), 2) od yévyrar means ‘ Pos- 
sibly it may not happen,’ and ot pi od 
yévnrat, a combination naturally not much 
in request, means ‘Not possibly may it 
not happen’ (¢e. it certainly will not 
fail.) 

To begin with, I believe that the Homeric 
independent px) with subj., which Mr. Cham- 
bers says ‘ never loses its prohibitive force,’ 
usually if not always in third person, and 
sometimes in first, is not prohibitive at all, 
but apprehensive or presumptive. Z.g. the 
prohibitive meaning, I hold, is not suitable 
in Od. 5, 415 or in J/. 22,123, where the 
phrase is coupled with assertion. Odysseus 
says: ‘I cannot land. If I try, belike (1) 
a wave will fling me (Bay) upon the rocks, 
and mine will be a luckless endeavour 
(weAen S€ poor Eooerar Spun). ‘Let not a 
wave fling me’ would not make sense. 
Hector says: ‘What if I go to Achilles 
and sue for peace? But why do I think of 
it? Belike I shall go to him (yy pw éyo piv 
ikwpat iv), and he will not pity me (6 d¢ p’ 
ovk éAenoer), but presently slay me.’ ‘ Let 
me not go to him, and he will not pity me’ 
is impossible. Again, in Od. 5, 356 (to say 
nothing of the tense, which is present, as it 
is in Od. 15, 19 and 16, 87) the sense re- 
quires ‘Ah me, belike some god is weaving 
deceit for me,’ not ‘Let not some god be 
weaving. And most clearly of all Od. 5, 
466 (ui Sandon) with 473 (deidw pr yévwpar), 
‘What will become of me? If I stay by 
the river, belike the cold will kill me: if I 
go up to the hill, I fear that beasts will 
devour me.’ 

As to the examples in post-Homeric 
Greek, in which Mr, Chambers insists upon 





the prohibitive meaning, I cannot agree 
with him: e.g. Ale. 315 pi diapGeipy seems 
to me exactly like the Homeric instances we 
have examined, and modelled upon them, 
‘belike she will,’ ‘I fear she will.’ It is 
perhaps unnecessary to discuss here how far 
in prohibition aor. subj. of third person is 
convertible with imperative (7. § 259, 
260), an assumption on which so much of 
Mr. Chambers’s argument is based ; and one 
of the examples to which he assigns a pro- 
hibitive meaning is pres., pn Tis olnrar. 
Certainly pydels (iudv) troddBy may be 
used for px iroAaByre: I am not sure that 
it goes much further. [Od. 22, 213 might 
be explained asa substitution for second 
person, ‘ Do not listen to Mentor’: J1. 4, 37 
probably means ‘Have your own way for 
fear of strife hereafter’ (‘ Belike there will 
be strife’).) 

I cannot think that Mr. Chambers’s view, 
that pi with independent subj. in Homer 
has never parted with its prohibitive force, 
will find acceptance. But I know that some 
scholars will still explain py Bad as short- 
ened from deidw pi) Bady, and more will say 
‘Though it has lost its prohibitive force, it 
is prohibitive in origin.’ I will give my 
reasons for thinking that, whether with or 
without deédw, it is not prohibitive in origin 
but interrogative. Whether deidw is omitted 
in pi) Bary (Od. 5, 466) or added (as Prof. 
Goodwin and Mr. Chambers hold, and as I 
certainly believe) in deidw py yevwpar (Od. 
5, 473), all scholars are agreed that, with 
or without deidw, it is the same construction. 
If it can be proved to be in origin inter- 
rogative, as I think it can, with ded, it is 
interrogative without. 

1. It may of course be said that the use 
of pi with indic. after a verb of fearing is 
a later extension of the idiom, when it has 
forgotten its prohibitive origin. But 
with indic. occurs in Homer, in Od. 5, 300, 
Seidw un 8% wavta Ged vypepréa elxev. This 
cannot mean ‘Let not the goddess have 
spoken all things truly’: yy, if prohibitive, 
must already have forgotten its origin. I 
explain it as interrogative, ‘I am afraid 
Did not the goddess speak all things truly ?’ 
‘IT am afraid whether she did not.’ (As 
hoBos «i wetow ‘I am afraid whether I shall’ 
=I am afraid I shall not: so ‘I am afraid 
whether she did not’ =I am afraid she did.) 
So Od. 21, 395 wetpwpevos pi) képa tres eorev 
‘trying whether worms: were not eating’ if 
edouev is past for edovow, or ‘might not be 
eating’ if it is past for édwow : a prohibitive 
meaning is unsuitable. So it is in Od. 13, 
216 px té po ofxovrae (or olxwvrat), ‘to see 
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whether they have not’ (or ‘ may not have ’) 
‘ gone.’ 

2. The construction is illustrated by the 
use of pi after ofda in Antig. 1253 ddX’ 
ciodpeoOa pH Ti Kal KaTdoxeTov Kpupy Kadurre. 
[Some edd. read xadvrry. If it were with 
a verb of fearing, I should say that 1) 
xadvrre. means ‘whether she does not,’ 
xadvrry ‘whether she may not hide.’ But 
it seems to me that with «ioduerba the pi) 
clause is consciously interrogative, and idiom 
would hardly sanction ciodpeoOa pi Kadvrry, 
though in itself such a subj. would be pre- 
cisely the same as after a verb of fearing. | 
Prof. Jebb follows Prof. Goodwin in reject- 
ing the simple explanation ‘ We shall know 
Does she not conceal?’ and explains ‘ “ We 
shall know (about our fear) lest she is con- 
cealing,” i.e. whether we are right in fearing 
that she conceals.’ Prof. Goodwin says, 
‘We shall learn the result of our anxiety lest 
she is concealing.’ Is it not obvious that 
they are both avoiding the inevitable? The 
reason they both give is that the clause with 
pa must express something which is feared : 
that there is no example like cicdpueoOa pr} 
ot didou-Laow : and therefore jy.» (at all costs) 
must mean ‘lest.’ But examples of the 
idiom in this (on my view) earliest and 
consciously interrogative stage of its de- 
velopment are scarce (Sophocles is fond of 
revivals, and he is here reviving the inter- 
rogative use of pi which underlies d€doKxa 
py duapravers): and it is surely not sur- 
prising that ‘ Are we right in thinking that 
something is not so?’ should lend itself 
more readily (as it does here) to the ex- 
pression of a misgiving than of a hope. I 
will not stay to discuss Antig. 278 dva€, 
éuot ToL, pny TL Kal Oexdarov rovpyov 70d’ [scil. 
éoriv|, ) Edvvora BovAever waa: which seems 
to me no less clearly interrogative. 

3. An important confirmation of the 
interrogative explanation of after ofda in 
Antig. 1253, and therefore after verbs of 
fearing, may be derived from the well-known 
oath-construction with pi and indic. (of 
which L. and 8. say naively ‘oi would be 
more regular; Mr. Chambers, footnote p. 
150, boldly explains J/. 10, 330 as prohibi- 
tive ; Prof. Goodwin M. 7. § 686 and Mr. 
Monro H. G. § 358 attempt no explanation) 
Il. 10, 329 iorw viv Zeds airds...pi pev rots 
immoww avnp éroxnoerat dAXos, and JI. 15, 41 
with pres. rypaive. So Aristoph. Av. 195 
pa viv, wa mayidas...un “yo vonua Kopiorepov 
neoved mw, With Lys. 917, Eccles. 1000. 
This is only, I believe, another form of the 
construction with ot py (not however 
limited to future time): yu being still, at 
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any rate in the Homeric examples with 
iorw, consciously interrogative. The 
original interrogative meaning might be 
expressed by translating ‘Zeus be my wit- 
ness Shall another man mount that chariot?’ 
(‘ By earth, by springes .. Did I ever hear 
a prettier notion?’) Or it is, we might say, 
the answer to a misgiving: Zeus be my 
witness, as to whether another man shall 
not mount it.’ 

4, Again, the use of p2) od with subj., 
which begins in Homer, both after verbs of 
fearing, as J/. 10, 39, and in independent 
sentences, as J/. 16, 128 yx 8% vias EXwort Kai 
obkére @uxta 7éAwvtat (when pi is of course 
continued with the second verb), makes 
strongly against its being prohibitive in 
origin, and still more strongly against Mr. 
Chambers’s contention that with an inde- 
pendent subj. in Homer p) has not lost its 
prohibitive force. Does he not himself 
justify the (as he holds) later presumptive 
use pi) ov weions OY py ob yevntac on the 
ground that it was not liable to confusion 
with the prohibitive use, since it could not 
possibly be prohibitive? And as to deidw 
or dédorKa py yevnrar meaning originally ‘T 
am afraid Let it not happen,’ we might 
fairly ask whether all that he says so 
strongly and clearly against the notion that 
a prohibition could pass into a cautious 
statement or statement of apprehension does 
not apply equally to the notion that it did 
so pass with the help of a prefixed deidw. 
Surely, we might say, it must have had a 
great desire to become a statement of appre- 
hension before it could so give itself away 
to the verb of fearing. Otherwise dedw py 
xAéyys is to me no more conceivable than 
Seidw Mi) xA€rre. 

Lastly, let me speak of the use of py= 
num in a rhetorical question, of which Prof. 
Jebb (on Antig. 1253) says, ‘The use of pi 
in direct question is of course elliptical: e.g. 
py ovrws éxer; comes from Sdédoixa pty ovrws 
€XEl. 

“We find after a verb of fearing both p1) 
otrus exe and py ovrws éxy. As an inde- 
pendent statement of possibility, we find 
with subj. (if not exactly pa otrws €xy) 
affirmative yi 7 both in Plato and Demosth., 
and negative pi ody ovrws exy, 1) OdK Hy fi) 
od 8€, etc. For independent statement of 
possibility with pres. indic., see 7. § 269, 
where one affirmative example is quoted, 
Gorg. 512 D pi rodro éaréov éoriv, and 
several with i ov, besides the Aristotelian 
use of pirore=perhaps. And, even with- 
out examples, the existence of an indepen- 
dent presumptive pi) otrws exe ae have 
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been inferred, both from dédoixa pa) ovtws 
€xet, and from the rhetorical question, which 
we are considering, px ottws éxa; ‘ Num 
res ita se habet?’ For this is nothing but 
the statement of possibility pi ovrws exe 
(‘Possibly this is so’) repudiated by being 
pronounced interrogatively (‘Can this be 
so?’ ‘Will any one say Possibly this is so?’) 
exactly as the other rhetorical question ody 
ovtws €xer; ‘Nonne res ita se habet?’ is the 
negative statement odx ov'rws exer repudiated 
by being pronounced interrogatively (‘ Will 
any one say This is not sot’), 

Prof. Jebb’s assumption that this use of 
pi is elliptical is founded upon the notion, 
which underlies so much that is said about 
these constructions, that 7 is a conjunction, 
meaning ‘lest.’ The simple truth is, that 
py is, to begin with, a ‘ not’ which avoids 
assertion, exactly as it is in ei pi exe, or 6 
pi) Exwv, OY py Exerv, OY py) Spa, Or pH Spaoys, 
or ov pi Spaces; First comes a mental 
question or misgiving, p2) todro yévnrat or 
yevnoerar, ‘Will this indeed not-happen ?’ 
‘Are we sure about its not-happening?’ 
(quite different from ot rotro yevnoera ; 
which questions a denial, as «i pis different 
from «i ov, which supposes a denial). We 
have this in dependent construction, chiefly 
but not exclusively after verbs of fearing, 
in both forms, indic. and subj. There is 
here no restriction as to time: when the 
verb is indic., the tense may be past present 
or future. We have it also, used indepen- 
dently, sometimes with pres. indic., more 
often with subj.: and now the question is 
dropped, and the sentence becomes an asser- 
tion of possibility. My has thus acquired a 
new meaning: when it introduces such a 
statement, it means ‘ Possibly.’ Next, this 
assertion of possibility may be denied by 
prefixing ot (ob yy=‘not possibly’: with 
variations, which cannot be explained as 
elliptical, ras py, ovdeis py, ovddeis ovdérore 
py, etc.) with aor. subj. (rarely pres. subj.) 
or indie, fut. or opt. with dy (od py yévyrat 
or yevyoetat or yévorro av). Or, lastly, it 
may be denied by becoming interrogative, 
not as at first when jp still meant ‘ not,’ 
but with the new meaning j=‘ possibly’ 
(42 otrws éxer ; ‘Is this possibly so?’) Here 
idiom sanctions only the indic.: but the 


restriction as to time has disappeared, and 
the verb may be, as at first, past present or 
future. 

We have thus attempted to give a con- 
sistent explanation of five idioms, in all of 
which we claim for py, though in the first 
and second less fully developed, the second- 
ary presumptive meaning ‘Perhaps’ or 
‘ Possibly.’ 

A. i dependent (on verbs of fearing, etc.) 
with either subj. or indic. past present or 
future. 

B. In oaths (after torw Zevs, pa Ada, etc.) : 
indic. with no restriction as to time. 


C. pi independent : statement of appre- 
hension or possibility: subj. and (rarely) 
pres. indic. 

D. ob py, Aenial of possibility: aor. 
(rarely pres.) subj. or fut. indic. or opt. with 


” 


av. 


E. pn=num: direct question: indie. 
with no restriction as to time. 


It appears then that combinations of od 
and px occur in four ways :— 


1. od py prohibitive = not-not. 

2. pi) ov consecutive = not-not. 

3. ob py denial of possibility = not-possi- 
bly. 

4, ip ov assertion of negative possibility 
= possibly-not. 


And it is evident that these combinations 
had a certain fascination for the Greek 
mind. This appears especially in the in- 
genious and unnecessary developments of 
the consecutive py od. It accounts also for 
the much greater frequency of od pi) yéevnrat 
and pa ov yévyrac as compared with the 
affirmative statement of apprehension or 
possibility, 2 yévyra, though this is by no 
means so scarce as Mr. Chambers supposes. 
There were other ways of saying ‘It pos- 
sibly may happen’ more attractive than ju) 
yevyrat: but none of saying ‘ Possibly it 
may not happen’ or ‘It certainly will not’ 
so attractive as those with jp od and od py. 

R. WHITELAW. 
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FURTHER NOTE ON PLATO REP. X. 597 E. 


Rep. X.597 Ej rotr’ dpa érrae cat & Tpayw- 
Soros, €lrep piyntys eat, Tpitos Tis aro 
Baoréws kat ths dAyPeias TepvKws, Kat raves 
ot dAAow pysnrat. 


Iv the March number of this Review (p. 
112) I explained these words as meaning 
that tragic mimicry (as exhibited in the 
stage-king) is at a third remove from the 
king and the truth (¢.e. from the ideal king). 
The predicate both to 6 tpaywdorods and to 
mavtes ot aAAow is to be found in rotr’ dpa, 
which resumes the previous sentence tov tod 
Tpitov apa yevvypatos ard THS PioTEws pLyLNTHV 
xaXeis ; and which is itself further explained, 
in the case of the tragic poet, by the words 
azo Baoiiéws. This meets the objection 
raised by Mr. Bosanquet in p. 193 that the 
true interpretation of tpiros tus dd Baowréws 
must be one which is applicable to all punta 
alike. His next objection is that, if Plato 
had meant us to understand the ideal king, 
he would have added some distinguishing 
epithet to Baowe’s. But what more dis- 
tinctive could have been added than kai rijs 
aAnGeias in this sentence and azo ths dicews 
in the last? We have only to compare 599 
A ta épya atrav (sc. tov pipytdv)...tpita 
awéxovTa TOU OvTos Kal padia Tovety pn €iddTL 
tiv adyGeav, and D eizep py tpiros amd Tis 
ddnfetas et aperns wept, cidoAov Snptovpyos, ov 
oy) pyntiv opicdpeba. I am a little sur- 
prised at this objection coming from Mr. 
Bosanquet, because the ideal character of 
the king is just as essential to his view as 
it is to mine. An actual Xerxes or Paus- 
anias is even further removed from his 
general ‘type of truth and reality from 
which all degrees of inferiority are measured’ 
than from my narrower ideal, from which 
the degrees of inferiority of the actual and 
the stage-king alone are measured. 

The only difficulty of the passage on my 
view is that the reference to the king should 
be brought in so abruptly. Otherwise the 
comparison of the stage-king (i.e. the tragic 
poet’s imitation of the king), the actual 
king, and the ideal king, corresponds ex- 
actly to the earlier comparison of the 
painted bed, the actual bed, and the ideal 
bed. If however we may regard the king 
as a stock character in Greek tragedy, the 
phrase might have been no more puzzling to 
Plato’s contemporaries than if one said ‘the 
mimicry of pantomime stands at a third 
remove from the true clown.’ That this 





was actually the case, that the king was a 
stock character, appears from the passage of 
Demosthenes to which Prof. Campbell 
alludes ( F. Leg. p. 418) tore yap dyov rot6’ 
Ott €v dract Tots Spdpact Tots tTpaytkois é€atpe- 
TOV é€oTW WoTEP Yepas TOls TpLTaywVLOTAls TO 
Tos Tupdvvevs Kal Tos Ta oKHTTpa exovTas 
eictevat. Perhaps the very phrase tpitayw- 
vuorns may have suggested the thought of 
one who is tpitos. dro Baciiéws Kat Tis 
adnelas. 

I do not think we can accept Prof. 
Campbell’s own explanation, which seems 
to make dro BaciAéws an otiose proverbial 
expression, until we have some proof that 
it was proverbial. I should be glad, 
however, to know what view other scholars 
take of the passage. I have run _ hastily 
through the eight and ninth books of the 
Republic to see whether this would make 
it easier to suppose with Mr. Bosanquet 
that Plato here meant to assert the doctrine 
mavrwy pétpov Bacirev’s, but it does not 
seem to me that the king is ever anything 
more than the ideal governor. 

There is a striking passage in the seventh 
book of the Zaws (p. 817 B) where the 
tragic poets are refused admission into the 
State on the ground that the governors 
themselves claim to be tpaywdias airoi 
moural kata Svvayw 6 Te KadAioTys dpa Kal 
dptoryns: Taca obv 4 ToALTEa EvvéoTyKE pipyors 
tov KadAiorov Kat dpicrov Biov, 0 by dapev 
Hpets ye dvtws elvae Tpaywdtav THv ddnbeoraryy. 
Tomrat pev tpeis, Towtat S€ Kal ypeis eopev 
Tov adTav, bpiv avritexvol TE Kal dvTaywvicTai 
tov KadXicrov dSpaparos. This seems to me 
to give a truer representation of the facts 
than we find in the Republic. In the Laws, 
the tragedian and the philosophic governor 
are rival idealists, endeavouring to give 
body and form to something higher than 
common experience ; the one does this by 
means of art and literature, the other by 
means of custom and law. In the Republic, 
on the other hand, ideality seems to be 
reserved for the governor; the tragic 
poet aims only at reproducing the actual. 
Perhaps we might say that, in the latter, 
Plato has an eye to such later developments 
of realism as we find in a Zola or an Ibsen, 
in the former to a Wertherian or Byronic 
idealism. 

J. B. Mayor, 
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I am inclined to think with Dr. Mayor 
(C.R. p. 112) that in Plat. Rep. x. 597 E 
there lurks some unexplained allusion. But 
I cannot think the ‘stage-king’ a happy 
suggestion. May there not be a simple 
reference to the Oriental degrees of rank ? 
The painter is not even, like the vizier, or 
the immediate heir to the throne, devrepos 
amd Bactr\€éws. 


Plato’s meaning is clear, that imitative 
art is thrice (or as we should say twice) 
removed from the ideal which alone is real. 
The difficulty arises, when (as in treating 
the dydApata of B. vi.) the illustration is 
applied too literally. The word may still 
be ‘borrowed from the Janguage of Book ix.’ 

Lewis CAMPBELL, 


NOTE ON LUCRETIUS V. 994-8. 


At quos effugium servarat corpore adeso, 
posterius tremulas super ulcera taetra 
tenentes 
palmas horriferis accibant vocibusOrcum, 
¥97 donique eos vita privarant vermina saeva 
expertis opis, ignaros quid volnera 
vellent. 
Lucr. v. 994-8. 


Vermina (997). Paulus Fest. p. 374: 
vermina dicuntur dolores corporis cum 
quodam minuto motu quasi a vermibus 
scindatur. Hic dolor Graece orpodos 
dicitur. 


‘,..until cruel gripings had rid them of life...’ 
H. A. J. M. Note and Translation. 


What is meant by ‘quasi a vermibus 
seindatur’ I do not understand, But surely 
‘gripings’ (atpddos, Ar. Thesm. 484) are 


not the consequence of being mangled by a 
wild beast? Does not ‘vermina’ point 
straight to a more natural meaning, illus- 
trated by the following quotation from A¢ 
the Court of the Amir, by J. A. Gray, late 
surgeon to the Amir of Afghanistan (Bent- 
ley, 1895) p. 181 ?— 


‘The next morning on arriving at the 
Hospital I found Allah Nur only too ready 
to have his arm amputated. While he had 
been away from the Hospital, the flies in 
that hot climate had found access to the 
sore, and there were maggots squirming 
about in the joint. It was very horrible.’ 

For ‘vermina’ = vermes, though I can 
offer no other authority, yet verminosus 
seems to be a support. Pliny, V.H. xxvi. 
87, has ‘ putrescentia verminosa (ulcera)’ an 
apt parallel which I owe to the kindness of 
the Editor of the Classical Review. 

H. K. Sr. J. SANDERSON, 


COOK’S METAPHYSICAL BASIS OF PLATO'S ETHICS. 


The Metaphysical Basis of Plato’s Ethics. 
By A. B. Cook, Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Deighton, Bell and Co. 
Crown 8vo. Pp. xvi.+160. 6s. 


THE object of this essay, as stated in the 
preface, is neither a systematic account of 
Plato’s metaphysics, nor an adequate exposi- 
tion of his ethics, but to clear up the con- 
nexion between the two. Atthe same time 
the writer has been led ‘to reinterpret the 
metaphysical scheme that underlay the 
ethics of matured Platonism,’ in order to 


show the vital connexion existing between 
the latter and the former. Mr. Cook writes 
from the standpoint of one who finds him- 
self ‘in accordance with the general tendency 
of modern Platonic criticism ’ ; who therefore 
does not admit the doctrine, ‘now falling 
into disrepute,’ that the several parts of 
Plato’s philosophy are independent or even 
antagonistic. He admits no slight obligation 
to the work of Dr. Jackson and other recent 
exponents of Plato; but claims to have 
improved in some respects upon their inter- 
pretation by pursuing to the end ‘the 
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principle that the Ideal world is composed of 
ovra, understanding by the word oicia in 
every case the combination of objective with 
subjective thought.’ 

The essay falls into three parts, entitled 
‘The Platonic Theory of Mind,’ ‘ Higher 
and Lower Mentality,’ and ‘ Metaphysical 
Descent and Moral Ascent’: the first two 
whereof are each subdivided into three 
sections. The three sections of part i are 
respectively devoted to the Parmenides, the 
Sophist, and a passage in Aristotle’s de 
anima. ‘The discussion in § 1 turns mainly 
upon Parmenides 132 B, with the object of 
defining the sense in which the Idea is 
described as a vonua. This word may mean 
(1) the object thought of, (2) the process of 
thought, (3) the thinking faculty. The con- 
clusion drawn is that vénua here bears the 
first signification: furthermore, although a 
distinction may be made between the object 
of thought as it is in itself and that same 
object as represented in the mind of the 
thinker, it is urged that here the distinction 
vanishes, because we are not on the plane of 
aigOyots but of vonors : ‘the Idea and Mind’s 
thought of the Idea are one.’ The Ideas 
then are ‘ vénpara voodvra Which think them- 
selves and one another.’ And the upshot of 
the whole investigation is this (p. 16). Plato 
posited ‘a single really existent Mind as 
basis and conditioning cause of a series of 
really existent Minds called the Ideas,—the 
object of thought for any given Mind being 
itself or any other Mind.’ 

To this result the discussion of Sophist 
248 A sqq. in § 2 adds that otaéa is not only 
the subject and object of vonois and so far 
ata@ys, Which is the limit of the statement 
in Parmenides /.e., but is also the subject 
and object of yvéo.s, and in that capacity 
rovet kat tacye. A further amplification of 
this is derived in § 3 from an interpretation 
of the well-known and much disputed pas- 
sage, Aristotle de anima I ii 404b 16-27: 
to wit that ‘every ideal animal...evolves 
itself through four phases or conditions, viz. 
(a) the immutable being of 7 rod évds idea, 
and (8) the mutable becoming of the same 
in space of one, two, and three dimensions.’ 
Each Idea then has four planes of conscious- 
ness, vonors, éeriaTHpn, do€a, and aigOyors ; the 
object of such consciousness being any other 
idea {and presumably itself] perceived by 
vols as dpiOyos, by emctypyn as pijxos, by 
ddga as éximedov, by ataOyois as orepedv. 

Individual men then are not separate 
entities, but the Ideal Man perceiving itself 
on the plane of aic6yous, as a plurality of 
men in space of three dimensions: by dd€a, 
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‘we rise to a higher level and portray them 
to ourselves by a kind of mental delineation : 
they still shape themselves as pluralities, but 
pluralities moving in two dimensions, a flat 
and it may be delusive picture of surrounding 
life’ (p. 48). A higher method of individual 
cognition is émoryuyn, which goes povayas 
ep’ &v—‘ straight to the point.’ The highest 
stage, voyo., transcends individual con- 
sciousness, and is reserved for the Idea 
itself. 

The novelty in the exposition which I 
have thus epitomised is, if I have rightly 
followed Mr. Cook’s statement, the concep- 
tion of the primal vods evolving itself into 
a series of intelligences called Ideas ; of which 
Ideas material particulars are the perceptions 
on the plane of aic@yois: the souls of 
particular animals having no existence as 
separate entities, since each and all are but 
the Idea multiplying itself on a lower level 
of consciousness. This doctrine, as set forth 
by Mr. Cook, has a pleasant symmetry ; yet 
I find myself still preferring the old 
mumpsimus—i.e. that the primal vots evolves 
itself into a series of orders of soul—stars, 
men, lions, trees, and the rest—and that 
each several Idea is the primal voids so far 
forth as evolving itself into one of these 
groups of souls. Mr. Cook’s theory seems 
to me to involve the result that the Ideas, 
being separate intelligences, ought as such 
to be materially embodied—one body to one 
idea, and not merely in respect of the 
multitudinous bodies of the multitudinous 
apparent intelligences which are the result 
of the Idea functioning on the plane of 
alaOnots: daa dpiOya word, TAnv Exel, Says 
Aristotle. Also a good part of the theory 
rests on a locus vexatissimus of Aristotle. 
Granting that Mr. Cook’s interpretation of 
the passage is right—and his examination 
of it is both careful and acute—it is a sandy 
foundation to build on: as are all passages 
in Aristotle relating to the ideal dpiOpoi. It 
appears paxpd zpos GAnOeav doparéorarov to 
interpret Plato’s ontology out of his own 
mouth and then to make what we can of the 
ép.O0i : but to proceed from the dpiBuoi to the 
Platonic ontology is dAvcOnpds otpos. 

In the first section of his second part Mr. 
Cook deals with Purpose and Necessity. 
‘Mind,’ he says, ‘is a Unity self-pluralised 
into a conclave of Minds, which are objective 
—i.e. really existent—Ideas. And in the 
second place, on pain of forfeiting its claim 
to real existence, Mind passes everywhere 
out of its own condition of permanent and 
immutable thought into the transitory and 
mutable phases of knowledge, opinion, 
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sensation, thereby producing subjective—i.e. 
phenomenally existent—particulars.’ These 
two aspects of Mind are contrasted by Plato 
as Ta dia vod Sednutovpynpeva and ra be’ dvayKns 
yeyvopeva. It is dvayxn that Mind should 
pass from. the rairérns of vods into the éreporns 
of émurrypyn, Sofa, aicOyow, and that the 
Ideal Minds should do likewise. But the 
pluralisation of Mind into the Ideas is not 
dvaykyn, but BovAnows. The latter is (p. 67) 
‘the purposive pluralisation of unitary 
thought’ ; the former ‘the decadence xeces- 
sarily attached to the movement of every 
real intelligence.’ In fact BovAnos is 
equivalent to voyots. 

It may be doubted whether Mr. Cook 
does not but darken counsel by introducing 
BovAnors into his exposition. The connota- 
tions of the word are foreign to Plato’s 
ontology; and although Mr. Cook tries 
(on pp. 62, 63) to guard himself against 
being supposed to indicate any arbitrary 
volition on the part of vois, yet if this is to 
be thoroughly excluded, it is not easy to 
see what he gains by introducing BovAnots 
as a synonym of voyow. And on p. 64 he 
does actually affirm that the Creator, were 
he xakds, could cease to will the existence of 
the Ideas. But that is equivalent to saying 
that he could do so were he non-existent. 
In fact throughout the whole section Mr. 
Cook seems to imply that although it is 
necessary that vots should decline upon the 
three lower modes of consciousness, on pain 
of not being really existent, no such penalty 
attaches to a refusal of vots to pluralise 
itself into the Ideas. Yet such an implica- 
tion is subversive of the very foundations of 
Platonic ontology. The transference of the 
word BovAnors and its cognates, which Plato 
uses only in reference to the mythical 
Artificer, to a naked ontological exposition 
is fraught with confusion. 

The second section is devoted to a 
discussion of the terms tairov, Oarepov, ev, 
ToAAG, arepa, Wherein there seems nothing 
particularly new. But Mr. Cook is prob- 
ably right in maintaining, against a 
statement of the present writer’s, that the 
cosmic soul has perception of matter apart 
from the perceptions of finite souls. 

The third section is an attempt to express 
the Platonic ontology in terms of theology. 
This I cannot but think by far the weakest 
and most inconclusive part of the book. 
Mr. Cook’s theory that ‘the starry {¢a are 
the externalisation of the cosmic soul as 
distinguished from the subordinate souls’ is 
surely one of the most extraordinary 
doctrines ever propounded by an interpreter 
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of Plato, The cosmic mind, according to 
this view, is materially represented, not by 
one cosmic body (for Mr. Cook regards a 
unique particular as contradiction in terms), 
but by the stars and planets, which are the 
perceptible multiplication of the one 6eds 
GeGv. And the unity of this ‘minor mode 
of the supreme 6eds’ Mr. Cook is content to 
find in the fact that they are ‘a physical 
totality.’ Is it a ‘physical totality’ that 
Plato is describing in 7imaeus 33 B-34 A} 
And does the ovpavos fulfil the requirement 
of resembling its type xara tiv povwow 
(31 B) in consisting of an aggregate of 
stars, just as an aggregate of material 
palm-trees represents the ideal palms? Was 
it necessary for Plato to insist that it is 
able dv dperi to suffice for itself as friend 
and companion, if it were just a plurality of 
intelli-ent and presumably sociable beings} 
Surely, if Plato really intended to convey 
such a meaning, we may as well once for 
all give up attempting to understand a 
writer who uses words with such incom- 
parable recklessness. A particular may, as 
Mr. Cook says, be a localisation of an idea 
in space—be it so: a particular idea is 
localised in spots of space, the universal 
idea is localised in all space. There is not 
room left to enter further into the detail of 
this section; but the whole endeavour to 
express the Platonic philosophy as a 
theology adds nothing to our knowledge 
either of Plato’s ontology or of his religion. 
The concluding chapter is the most 
discursive, but not the least interesting part 
of the essay. The main thesis is that as 
ontology requires a descent from the higher 
to the lower forms of consciousness, sc 
morality demands a perpetual straining on 
the part of the lower towards the higher ; 
a tendency described in the Theaetetus as 
épotwors 6eG. In the region of soul this is 
shown as a perpetual approximation of the 
éruotyiun, Which is the highest faculty of 
the finite intelligence, to the ever unattain- 
able vojows of the supreme idea: in the 
region of gdua it appears as the tendency of 
the material eikay to represent as faithfully 
as possible the ideal wapddeypa. In this 
reference Mr. Cook has a good many 
suggestive remarks—e.g. on disproportion 
between soul and body (p. 136), on metem- 
psychosis (p. 146), and on lifeless bodies 
(p. 150). In especial an explanation is 
given of the difficult passage on respiration 
(Timaeus 78 A 79 E) which is a very 
decided improvement upon any that had 
previously been offered. 
On the whole I think it may be said 
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without injustice to Mr. Cook that the 
main value of his essay lies rather in 
certain obiter dicta than in any general 
conclusion established by his arguments. 
It may be doubted whether there is so 
much of novelty in the work as its author 
believes, and still more whether that which 
is novel is to be indiscriminately accepted. 
But it is throughout the work of a keen 
and capable student of Plato, displaying 
everywhere a notable quickness of appre- 
hension and fertility of resource, besides a 
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faculty of treating somewhat abstruse 
matters with ease and fluency. And 
whether we agree or disagree with Mr. 
Cook in respect of his theories, we certainly 
cannot deny him the praise due to an 
honest and resolute inquirer, who will never 
drop any Platonic problem zpiv av ravtaxy 
oxotav dmeiry. In short he has written a 
book which students of Plato will find it 
worth their while to read. 
R. D. Arcner-Hinp. 


GIRV’S CATULLUS. 


De locis qui sunt aut habentur corrupti in 
Catulli carminibus, scripsit Jacopus GIRI. 
Vol. I. Augustae Taurinorum. 1894. 
8vo. Pp. 289. 10 Lire. 


Turs is, I believe, the largest and, with the 
exception of Nigra’s Chioma di Berenice, the 
most scrupulous and minute examination of 
the text of Catullus which has appeared in 
Italy within the course of the present 
century. No passage of any difficulty is 
left unnoticed by Prof. Giri. Those who 
are familiar with the critical acumen of the 
Itali of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
and ‘contrast it with the dulness of the 
eighteenth century edition of Catullus 
(Volpe), will take up this new work on an 
old theme by a compatriot of Avancius 
with curiosity and interest. They will find 
the same zeal which marks the early 
scholars, but neither the same correct feeling 
of language and even metre, nor the same 
felicity in restoration of corrupt passages. 
The greatest merit of the present work is 
that it is (to use a well-abused saying) well 
up to date. Most of the chief editions and 
many of the most recent dissertations on 
Catullus have been weighed and considered 
before Giri pronounces his own verdict on 
each passage as it comes before him. The 
style is judicial and deliberate, perhaps a 
little diffuse, but always in excellent Latin, 
and with little or no animus. The results, 
I think, are not so satisfactory; but how 
can they be? If Munro with his entire 
command of the field on which the criticism 
of the Catullian poems ranges could not 
command our assent, we need not be 
surprised that we are unready to be 
convinced by others. ; 
To take some points in detail. It is an 





old question, who is meant by patrona uirgo 
in i. 9. If the words are rightly trans- 
mitted, they must refer either to the Muse 
or Minerva. Munro boldly denies the 
possibility of either, and prints Qualecumque 
quidem patronet ut ergo. Giri rightly 
observes that Cornelius could hardly be 
appealed to as giving immortality, and 
pronounces in favour of Minerva, partly 
because Catullus never speaks of a single 
Muse but always of the plural Muses, 
partly because both Cornelius and every 
reader of Catullus’ poems was sure to know 
that Minerva was patroness of books, and 
there was no danger of any other goddess 
presenting herself as a rival, This seems 
to me very inconclusive. I doubt both 
assertions (1) that Minerva would have 
been (I will not say universally, but) 
generally understood by the poet’s readers ; 
(2) that the Muse could not be addressed in 
the singular. Catullus had the example of 
Homer before him: both Ziad and Odyssey 
begin with an invocation to her, Mj 
cede, Ged. "“Avdpa por evverre, Motoa, rodv- 
tporov. Homer, I suspect, would alone 
have outweighed with Catullus miélibus 
trecentis. I see then no reason for changing 
my view that the Muse is meant; at least, 
it is not yet shown that Minerva, at that 
period of Roman history, was exclusively 
associated with books and book-writers. 

iii. 16. O factum male! o miselle passer ! 

Here I feel in a much stronger antago- 
nism. The hiatus male! o was felt to be 
wrong as early as Bapt. Guarini, who 
changed 0 to pro. Meleager suggested vae, 
Lachmann io. Vae miselle is so clearly 
pointed to (palaeographically) by the corrupt 
bonus ille of MSS. as, in my judgment, to 
be nearly certain, and I rejoice to see that 

































Prof. Postgate prints my conj. Vae factum 
male! uae miselle passer! But Giri, ignoring 
or setting aside the deliberate judgment of 
scholars like Lachmann, Haupt and Munro, 
seems to think we may admit hiatus not 
only here, but in places where no one hitherto 
has thought of it as a possibility, and where 
the MSS. lend it no support. ‘Thus in 
viii. 19, where all MSS. except H give A¢ 
tu Catulle destinatus obdura, he wouid write 
obstinatus. If this were possible, all the 
elaborate metrical training of the past 
century would go for nothing, and the most 
certain results of modern criticism would be 
overthrown. No less improbable is Giri’s 
retention of the hiating horribilesque ulti- 
mosque of xi. 11, though none of the 
emendations satisfy, and again of JJalest 
hercule et laboriose of xxxvill. 2, where 
Catullus, he supposes, writing in a dejected 
mood, ‘non celeriter loquitur sed lente, hic 
illic quibusdam quasi spatiis interiectis’ ; a 
most improbable theory. 

The discussion on sopio, ropio is disap- 
pointing ; it glances at many possibilities, 
but settles nothing. Here if anywhere we 
need new facts to proceed upon; those we 
possess, or at least are known to possess, 
seem insufficient to determine either the ety- 
mology or quantity of ropio. The length of 
the first syllable is the main point at issue ; 
but Giri does not help us much to deter- 
mining it. Asa rare word, it may possibly 
lurk in some comic fragment, but nothing 
of the kind seems yet to have presented 
itself. Yet of all the suggestions made by 
critics lately, this of Peiper seems to me 
one of the cleverest ; if the o is long, the 
meaning assigned to the word by Sacerdos 
suits the passage undeniably. We want a 
fuller discussion of the laws of the Sotadeus ; 
a monograph in which all the Greek and all 
the possible Roman instances are collected. 
Much new material for such a monograph 
exists; I mention the interesting Greek 
sotadei recently published by Prof. Sayce, 
and discovered by him and Prof. Mahaffy in 
Egypt: a short notice of these and one or 
two corrections by me will be found in the 
forthcoming number of the Cambridge 
Journal of Philology. xxxix. 9 Giri inclines 
to return to the fifteenth century emenda- 
tion of monendum est mihi, and to read 
monendus es m., rejecting Conr. de Allio’s 
palmary monendum test m., on the ground 
that this gerundial construction was anti- 
quated in Catullus’ time. Yet he himself 


quotes eight instances from Lucretius, one 
from Vergil, one from the Priapea; and 
admits that it is constant in Varro’s de re 
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rustica. The statistics given by Heidrich 
show that there are no less than thirty-five 
cases in this one short treatise: in the de 
I. 1. there are only two. But which of the 
two works is the more finished? The de re 
rustica: and the fact is significant. The 
use was not obsolete, nor inelegant, though 
it succumbed later to the gerundival 


construction. In a case like this, palaco- 
graphy must, I imagine, decide; and 


monendum est of MSS. does not point to 
monendus es, but to monendum test or 
possibly monendumst te. It may indeed be 
suspected that monendus es was avoided by 
Catullus as too suggestive of monendw’s. 

I proceed to the more pleasing task of 
calling attention to some of the points on 
which Giri seems to me to have made 
valuable or true suggestions. 

iv. 24. Rejecting Munro’s explanation 
of nouissime, Giri interprets the word as 
=nuper, adducing Sallust Cat. 33, 2, 3; 
Tug. 10, 2: 19, 7, where it certainly appears 
to be so used. This view is, I think, well 


worth considering, though I am _ not 
convinced that nouissimo, a_ conjecture 


which dates from the fifteenth century, is 
not what Catullus wrote. 


ix. 4. Excellent is the defence of 
Faernus’ anwmque against the modern 


emendations, bonamque piamque, and Giri’s 
summing up ‘locum temptare desinamus, et 
quod were emendatum est, were emendatum 
ducamus.’ 

On x. Giri has made two clever sugges- 
tions. In 10 he conjectures Hic praetoribus 
esse for Nec of MSS., and in 33, where O 
has Sed tulsa male et molesta uiuis, G and 
most others Sed tu insula m. e. m. u., offers 
Sed tu salsa male, comparing Horace’s male 
salsus Ridens dissimulare, S. i. 9,65 where 
Orelli paraphrases ‘prave atque intem- 
pestiue iocans,’ a sense which suits the 
passage of Catullus very exactly. The 
point here raised by Giri, how the two 
readings tulsa, tu insula, can have come 
from the same archetype, is a _ very 
interesting one; though he declines to be 
led by it into tentative conjectures, it is 
attractive to do so; I may say that this has 
always appeared to me to be one of the 
most convincing proofs that both G and O 
are not immediately copied from the 
archetype. Meanwhile it is satisfactory to 
know that Giri, in common with K. P. 
Schulze, and I suppose with every one who 
has studied the question scientifically, 

- repudiates that part of Bihrens’ hypothesis 
which makes all the MSS. of Catullus, 
except O, copies, direct or indirect, of G. 
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This view indeed may safely be pronounced 
exploded: and when I say this, I imagine 
it must follow as a necessary inference that 
the question of the inter-relation of the 
Catullian MSS. is not yet probed to the 
bottom, and that many of the subordinate 
codices will eventually be reinstated in 
their proper importance. 

xi. 11. Though few will accept Giri’s 
conclusion from the uncertainty of the 
conjectures proposed, that the MS. reading 
horribilesque ultimosque is to be retained, in 
spite of the glaring hiatus, his dissertation 
on the details of J. Caesar’s invasion of 
Britain is of great value, and should be 
read by every future editor of the poem. I 
hope that he will give us more of these 
historical discussions in vol. ii. Especially 
on lxvi., where so much is doubtful, and 
a new conspectus of the facts as stated by 
the writers of antiquity might pave the 
way toa more satisfactory solution of the 
existing difficulties. Prof. Mahaffy’s re- 
searches deal much with the Ptolemies: his 
work just published on this dynasty, from 
the first Ptolemy to the last, will probably 
be the forerunner of others on a larger 
scale and a less economical plan; Mr. 
Grenfell’s Revenue Papyrus is sure to draw 
new attention to the reign of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus; and who can say whether 
the band of Oxford and Cambridge 
researchers in Egypt may not unearth new 
portions of a poet so much read by the 
Romans as Callimachus? or even the 
original Bepovikys mAdxayos? Archduke 
Rainer’s collection is not unique: if we have 
recovered forty verses of the //ecale, we 
may reasonably hope for similar fragments 
of other epyllia, for undiscovered elegies or 
epigrams. 

xxiv. 7. Giri’s discussion of Qui? is 
new, and sufficient to defend the word 
against the correction Quid ? 

xxvii. 3. I have no doubt that Pleitner 
and Riese are right against Haupt in 
retaining the form ebriosus against ebrius ; 
but whether Catullus wrote Zbrioso acino 
or -8@ -@, or -sa -o, is a very perplexing 
question. Giri decides for the first, and 
this is certainly the nearest to the MS. 
reading. Gellius’ discussion does not 
indeed, point that way: but Giri’s doubts 
as to his authority are certainly justified by 
other cases. 

xxxix, 11, The passage from Cicero’s 
Rose. Am. xvi. is important for showing 
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that the Umbrians had a traditional love of 
farming ; and such a life would well agree 
with Catullus’ epithet parcus. Whether 
Giri’s suggestion that ‘thrifty’ implies 
‘spare,’ the mental habit the bodily, I am 
not equally certain. 

xli. 7. I am delighted to see that Girj 
gives in his adhesion to Frihlich’s aes 
imaginosum; his interpretation of the 
latter word practically agrees with Nettle- 
ship’s. The remarks on imaginosus, harundi- 
nosus and other az. Aeyou. in Catullus are 
very just: and who will not assent to his 
conclusion in xlvii. 2, scabies fumesque 
mundi, that it is unsafe to emend mundi 
because no instance has yet been quoted of 
mundus = orbis terrarum, earlier than 
Horace and Propertius? Such reasonings 
are questionable always, doubly questionable 
when the interval between the actual but 
denied case and the actual but undenied 
instances is so small as between Catullus 
and Horace. 

1, 2. Multum lusimus in meis tabellis. 
Giri’s defence of meis against the proposed 
conjecture is simple and satisfactory. 

li. 13-16. Rettig’s absurd hypothesis 
that this sapphic strophe was written, not 
by Catullus, but by some one who had read 
Ovid’s Rem, Am. 135 sqq., is refuted on just 
grounds. Giri thinks this strophe followed 
immediately v. 12, as our MSS. give it: 
the connexion he finds in the feeling which 
the preceding strophe might naturally 
produce, especially if up to that time the 
poet had written no other poems on the 
subject of his love for Lesbia,. that he was 
in for an amour which, considering the rank 
of Lesbia and her position as a married 
woman, was likely to be dangerous; and 
that in analyzing his feelings he found the 
chief cause for so strong a passion to be 
his slothful and indolent temperament. We 
might paraphrase: ‘Haec (sc. the love- 
symptoms described in 1-12) sunt signa 
amore gestientis et exultantis: tu Catulle 
uide ne ex otio natus tibi sit hic amor 
Lesbiae, neue te, ut olim reges urbesque 
perdidit, perditurus sit.’ This is, I believe, 
the best explanation of the connexion yet 
offered. 

The above notice deals with only a small 
portion of this large work: but I look for 
the second part of it, that which deals 
with the more difficult poems, with interest. 
Rosinson Et.is, 















































of the Ptolemies. By J. P. 
Manarry, Fellow of Trinity College, 
Dublin, &c. London: Macmillan and Co. 
1895. 12s. 6d. 


The Empire 


Tue period of Greek rule in Egypt, B.c. 
320-30, stands peculiarly apart. It is 
generally recognized that a new era—com- 
monly called Hellenism—began with the 
death of Alexander, while the year 30 B.c. 
was that of the final consolidation of the 
Roman empire under one head. This period 
of close on three hundred years, beginning 
with Ptolemy son of Lagus and ending 
with the death of Cleopatra, forms an epoch 
in political history and exhibits the most 
favourable specimen of later Greek civiliza- 
tion. It forms also a separate epoch in 
literary history, having produced a litera- 
ture, to speak only of poetry, which, though 
not containing any names of the first rank 
with the single exception of Theocritus, is 
important as having furnished models to the 
best period of Roman literature. Yet in 
spite of this it is not an interesting period, 
and even the skilful and lively treatment of 
Professor Mahaffy (who, if any one, could 
make it interesting) fails to redeem it. The 
Greek inhabitants were after all a colony 
among an alien race. Their civilization and 
literature was an exotic, and in less than a 
hundred years the native Egyptian element 
produced a natural reaction. ‘The chief city, 
Alexandria, which, as Professor Mahaffy 
points out, far more represented Egypt 
than Paris ever represented France, was 
itself divided among three communities, the 
dominant Macedonians, the native Egyptians, 
and the Jews. Moreover, during this period 
no great religious or patriotic sentiments 
could display themselves—they were simply 
non-existent, and it is precisely these ele 
ments that make the history of a country 
interesting. In religion the Greeks com- 
promised by uniting the worship of their 
own gods with that of the native gods, and 
thus brought about an acquiescence in their 
rule which the Persians, with their fanatic- 
ism, had never attempted to win. Many of 
the native temples were restored by the 
Macedonian monarchs. We read of great 
victories and defeats that lead to nothing, 
leaders changing sides with the utmost 
facility, while all the time the power of 
Rome quietly increases, and at length the 
great Republic takes all reality out of the 
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political struggles by interfering with a 
decisive voice wherever her own interests 
were thought to be concerned. Owing to 
the extensive employment of mercenary 
troops, wars were not carried on with 
bitterness, and any severity practised to- 
wards the conquered was more the result 
of policy than passion. 

Again, the personal characters of the 
kings and queens are not such as to inspire 
enthusiasm. Their history is extremely 
intricate and confused, and the identity of 
names, especially among the women, con- 
stantly involves the reader in genealogical 
perplexities. We seem to have an endless 
procession of Berenices, Arsinoes and Cleo- 
patras, all of them changing at will their 
matrimonial engagements. As _ Professor 
Mahaffy well points out, the common be- 
lief as to the degeneracy produced by 
the frequent intermarriage of near rela- 
tions is not borne out by the history of 
the Ptolemies, for the last of them, the 
great Cleopatra, seems to have concentrated 
in her own person in the highest degree all 
the qualities for which her ancestors were 
famous. The sentimental interest in Cleo- 
patra is of modern growth. To the con- 
temporary Roman she was a powerful and 
malignant foe, and it is only because it was 
her fortune to play a conspicuous part on 
the stage of the world at a momentous 
crisis in human affairs that she is so sharply 
distinguished from her predecessors. All 
the princesses of this dynasty seem to have 
been of the same daring, unscrupulous, 
licentious disposition, absolutely without 
pity or remorse when any person or thing 
stood in the way of their ambition. 

All this is well shown by Professor 
Mahaffy, who in the volume before us gives 
the first adequate account of the empire of 
the Ptolemies, for an empire it was, which 
at the most flourishing period, under 
Euergetes I, comprised not only Egypt but 
also Palestine, parts of Syria, the southern 
coast of Asia Minor, and several isolated 
spots. Professor Mahaffy has already dealt 
with this period more generally in his 
Greek Life and Thought from Alexander to 
the Roman Conquest, and has deserved well 
of the learned world by his editions of 
various recently-discovered papyri. He is 
therefore the writer from whom such a 
work as the present might be expected, 
which brings us up to date in Egyptian 
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history of this time. We may say at once 
that it is worthy of his reputation, and its 
value is much increased by the texts of the 
extant Ptolemaic inscriptions, and the re- 
presentations of the cartouches and coins of 
various kings. Almost the only previous 
account in English of this period is to be 
found in Sharpe’s //istory of Egypt, which, 
though a most respectable work for its time, 
is now quite obsolete. Professor Mahaffy 
naturally makes use of German authorities, 
such as Droysen’s History of Hellenism, 
the writings of Krall and Thrige and others, 
and especially vol. iv, of Holm’s recent 
History of Greece. For literature, of 
course, Susemihl’s monumental work on 
Alexandrian Literature is often referred 
to. Our author may on the whole be said 
io hold a brief for the whole dynasty of the 
Ptolemies, more particularly for the later 
ones, and most particularly for Euergetes 
II. (Physcon), who seems in some respects 
to have been unduly depreciated. If he 
was very fat, at any rate he was very 
active. If he committed many murders 
he was no worse than the others, and Pro- 
fessor Mahaffy throws considerable doubt 
on certain atrocities commonly attributed to 
him, which remind us rather of Nero and 
Domitian. Thus we can hardly believe 
without better evidence the alleged murder 
of his stepson at his own marriage-feast and 
before the eyes of the boy’s mother whom 
he had just espoused, or the tale that he 
murdered his own son Memphites and sent 
the body cut into pieces and packed in a 
box as a present to the boy’s mother. The 
result of Professor Mahaffy’s investigation 
is thus fairly summed up: ‘If the rule of 
the Ptolemies was a centralised despotism, 
where the interests of the Crown were 
everything, and those of the people nothing, 
it must at least be admitted that there 
never was a more intelligent despotism, or 
one which understood more clearly that the 
interests of the one cannot be secured with- 
out consulting those of the other. If the 
taxes levied by the Ptolemies seem enormous, 
I have produced evidence to show that those 
exacted from Palestine by the Seleukids 
were apparently as exorbitant; there re- 
mains also this curious negative evidence to 
exculpate the Ptolemies, that in the scores 
of papyri treating of the local administra- 
tion, among the many complaints and 
petitions addressed to the Crown, we have 
not found a single protest that the burden 
of taxation was intolerable, or that the 
State exacted its debts with cruelty and 
injustice.’ 
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Professor Mahaffy tells us nearly all that 
is known about the Museum of Alexandria 
(which is not much) and its government. 
It seems, as he says, to have somewhat 
resembled the colleges at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge in its arrangements, and the State- 
supported members may be compared to 
Fellows—an analogy which, he adds, will 
more readily occur to an Englishman than 
to aforeigner. At the same time it is to be 
noticed that Holm does make this very 
comparison, and further goes on to compare 
the Librarian of the famous library to the 
Principal Librarian of the British Museum, 
another comparison which is rather happy. 
We should certainly like to know more 
than we do of the method of the studies 
pursued at the Museum, what was the re- 
lation between research and instruction, 
what was the relation between the Chief 
Librarian and the Head of the Museum, 
whether the Librarian ever retired before 
death, and many other points. On these 
subjects we have various statements, more 
or less confident, by German scholars, but 
they are all guesswork. Until late years, 
and beginning with the publications of 
Ritschl on the Alexandrian libraries in 1838, 
the list of the first six librarians was usually 
givenas Zenodotus,Callimachus, Eratosthenes, 
Apollonius, Aristophanes, and Aristarchus. 
But recently German scholars have made a 
dead set against Apollonius, and several 
have also rejected Callimachus. Ritschl first 
introduced Callimachus from the well-known 
scholion in Plautus where he is called 
aulicus bibliothecarius, and certainly on @ 
priort grounds it seemed tolerably safe to 
include him. However, in the Greek of 
Tzetzes (of which the Plautine schol. is a 
translation) Callimachus is merely spoken of 
as veavioxos THs avAyjs, While it is expressly 
said of Eratosthenes in the same document 
that he was librarian. Again, Suidas knows 
nothing of the librarianship of Callimachus, 
but affirms that of Apollonius. The former 
therefore seems to be excluded for good 
reason, but Apollonius is not so easily dis- 
posed of. It is true there is some chrono- 
logical difficulty in the way, for unless we 
may assume either that Eratosthenes re- 
signed the office some time before his death, 
or that the life of Callimachus was prolonged 
considerably into the reign of Euergetes, 
Apollonius must have succeeded at a very 
advanced age. German scholars indeed 
summarily reject the statement in the second 
life of Apollonius that he returned from 
Rhodes to Alexandria—a statement which 
is introduced by the words twes 8€ gdacw. 
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Busch, Susemihl, and Holm thus repudiate 
Apollonius, and recently the writer (Dr. 
Haeberlin) in Bursian’s Jahresbericht on 
the ‘History of Greek Literature’ 1879- 
1893, ina complimentary notice of Professor 
Mahaffy’s History of Greek Literature, goes 
so far as to say, ‘ Apollonios Rhodios wird 
filschlich als Bibliothekar in Alexandreia 
bezeichnet : diese Meinung ist bei uns lingst 
aufgegeben.’ The real difficulty is to know 
how much weight is to be attached to state- 
ments contained in Suidas, and this it is in 
many cases impossible to ascertain. Hence 
the point must remain undecided for the 
present at any rate. 

Much discussion has taken place about 
the date of the second marriage of Phil- 
adelphus, that with his sister Arsinoe. Its 
importance lies chiefly in this, that this 
event helps us to date Theocr. xvii., which 
has a reference to it. Professor Mahaffy 
fixes the marriage B.c. 278-277, and appeals 
to the stele of Pithom, which shows that it 
was an accomplished fact in 273. Wiede- 
mann (in Philologus, vol. 47) on the same 
evidence puts it in 273, and there seems no 
reason for putting it much earlier. The 
allusions in Callimachus do not help us 
here. Much doubt is thrown on Gercke’s 
conclusion as to the date of the death of 
Magas of Cyrene. The date usually given 
is 258, but Gercke brings it down seven 
years later. The objection urged against 
the received date is the long interval thus 
made between the death of Magas (before 
which the betrothal took place) and the 
marriage of his daughter Berenice to 
Euergetes in 247. This difficulty however 
is much mitigated if what may well be 
called the brilliant conjecture of Professor 
Mahaffy is correct, viz., that Egyptian 
crown princes as such did not marry before 
their accession to the throne. It is not 
necessary either to suppose that Berenice 
was in her first youth at the time of her 
marriage, for she must certainly have been 
more than six or seven when she contrived 
the murder of Demetrius the Fair at Cyrene 
which won her so much xidos. The words 
of Catullus (or rather of Callimachus), at te 
ego certe | cognoram a parva virgine magnani- 
mam, are too general to help us here. 

It appears to me that Professor Mahaffy 
is too sceptical of the fact of the accidental 
burning of the Alexandrian library, or part 
of it, by Caesar in B.c. 48. The statement 
of Seneca qguadringenta millia librorum 
Alexandriae arserunt is precise, and no 
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doubt he had his authority. The silence of 
other writers, especially of Caesar himself, 
is no doubt matter for comment, but may 
easily be accounted for, at least in Caesar’s 
ease, on the ground judiciously stated by 
Couat (Poésie Alexandrine, p.15n.): ‘Le 
silence de César s’explique naturellement ; 
il rend compte des mesures de défense qu’il 
adi prendre pour assurer sa position dans 
Alexandrie, et ne se préoccupe pas des 
désastres qu’elles ont pu causer dans la 
ville.’ Moreover the fact, narrated by 
Plutarch, that Antonius made Cleopatra a 
present of 200,000 volumes from the library 
of Pergamum is some evidence that a loss of 
books had occurred at Alexandria. 
Professor Mahaffy’s writings have now 
been many years before the public and his 
reputation is solidly established. He will, 
therefore, I hope, pardon my saying that in 
my judgment his reputation would stand 
still higher than it does, if he did not affect 
a certain carelessness of style which conveys 
an impression that he does not himself 
attach much importance to what he is 
writing about, and this prevents the reader 
from giving him all the credit that is due 
to his learning and research. No doubt this 
is far from his intention; still, it is the 
impression given. In the present volume I 
have noticed the following slips. We read 
of Ptolemy Soter, ‘He had at least twelve 
children by various wives, as well as the 
courtezan Thais.’ If we did not know better, 
this might be taken to mean that Thais was 
one of his children. Again of Physcon, ‘So 
also at Dakkeh, we have his inscription over 
the portal of the temple, which is the highest 
point on the Nile that any Ptolemaic car- 
touche has been found.’ We also read of 
an ‘indefatigable book’ of ‘ Eastern poli- 
ticians who thought Rome bankrupt, and 
Mithradates the winning horse,’ and I do not 
see how ovyyevois tod Bacvéws can be rightly 
rendered ‘Peer of the Realm.’ What is 
perhaps worst of all is the application of the 
word royalty to persons, as is twice done, 
‘the Egyptian royalties,’ ‘ the present royal- 
ties—Ptolemy Philometor,’ &e, This is an 
expression common enough in ‘Society’ 
papers and in conversation, but it belongs 
to slang, not to literature. These are no 
doubt small blemishes, and it may seem 
ungracious to call attention to them. I do 
so in no unfriendly spirit, but rather in the 
hope that in a second edition the slight cor- 
rections which are necessary may be made. 
R. C. SEATON, 
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MYTHOLOGY OF ARCADIA AND LACONTA. 


Die Kulte und Mythen Arkadiens, dargestellt 
von WALTER ImMMERWAHR. 1. Band. 
Leipzig. 1891. 8vo. Pp. vi. +288, 4 Mk. 

Lakonische Kulte, dargestellt von Sam. W1DE. 
Leipzig. 1893. 8vo. Pp. x.+417. 10 Mk. 


Tursk two treatises may be conveniently 
discussed together, as in some ways they 
make for German scholarship a new depart- 
ure in the study of ancient cults, and as 
they each proceed on the same method. 
The plan of an ethnographical or geographi- 
cal survey of the various personages and 
forms of Greek worship was originated by 

K. O. Miiller; but it has not been applied 
to special localities with such minuteness as 
by Wide and Immerwahr. 

“As regards their method of arranging 
and dealing with the facts, it is that which 
Wide pursued in his dissertation published at 
Upsala in 1888, ‘de sacris Troezeniorum 
etc.’: the deities of the several communities 
are discussed in separate chapters, each of 
which is prefaced by a list of ‘schrift- 
quellen,’ citations from ancient authors and 
inscriptions, together with some notice of 
cult-monuments and especially of coins that 
prove or illustrate a city-worship; then 
follows a commentary on the particular 
cults and cult-titles of the divinity. There 
are certain advantages attaching to this 
system of exposition. It may be convenient 
to give in a tabulated form a_ separate 
account of the religion of any Greek com- 
munity where the state-ritual or popular 
belief was stamped with a distinct and 
peculiar character ; and much that is pecu- 
liar and distinct may be discovered in the 
religious practices and beliefs of Laconia, 
Arcadia and still more of Attica. But, 
after all, it is as impossible to write a com- 
plete account of the religion of any one of 
the leading Greek states, apart from a 
general history of Greek religion, as it 
would be to isolate, for instance, the 
history of Sparta from general Greek 
history ; for there are far more points of 
resemblance and identity in the ritual and 
ideas attached by the cities of Hellas to the 
leading Olympian deities than there are 
points of difference. A large and compre- 
hensive work pursued on the plan of these 
monographs would be full of tedious repeti- 
tions. And to write a fully satisfactory 
monograph on the scale of Wide’s and 
Immerwahr’s demands a comprehensive and 





detailed knowledge of Greek religion as a 
whole. Judged from this point of view, 
neither work has achieved any high degree 
of success. Both authors have shown 
praiseworthy diligence in the collection of 
the material ; the citation of passages from 
ancient authors and of inscriptions forms 
the most valuable part of each work. More 
use might certainly have been made of 
archaeological material ; but neither writer 
shows himself an expert in archaeology, and 
each of their works suffers accordingly in 
some points, As regards the exposition of 
the various cults, both authors deserve 
credit for this at least, that they have freed 
themselves to some extent from the prevail- 
ing German fallacy of resolving divinities 
into their various physical elements. It is 
true that Immerwahr complacently ac- 
cepts the view that Artemis-Callisto of 
Arcadia must be the moon-goddess, because 
she is called ‘the very beautiful one’ 
(p. 159-160). And Wide sins much worse 
in this direction, when he explains the 
epithet of Hera Aiyoddyos, ‘the eater of 
goats’ (that is to say, the goddess, to whom 
goats were sacrificed), as if it denoted the 
goddess who swallows up the clouds and 
sends fine weather or rain as required, goats 
being always regarded in this style of 
interpretation as synonymous with clouds. 
Wide is here evidently under the spell of 
Preller’s and Roscher’s ‘ storm-cloud-aegis,’ 
Still on the whole they have been careful 
to avoid a mode of interpreting ancient 
classical religions which outside Germany 
is now considered antiquated. 

But except in one excellent passage in 
Wide’s book, his discussion of the festival of 
Apollo Kapveios, both these treatises fail to 
offer us any newer and better interpre- 
tation in place of the older. 

In Immerwahr’s work on the Arcadian 
cults, the only inquiry which is successfully 
pursued is the geographical one. With 
much boldness and ingenuity he labours at 
determining the local connection of worships, 
their affiliations and lines of propagation ; 
and in handling these problems, he exhibits 
some originality and the results of a wide 
reading. But his book has little or nothing 
to offer to the anthropologist or to the 
student of ritual and the ideas of primitive 
society. All the problems presented by 
Arcadian religion that are of the highest 
interest from these points of view are passed 
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over altogether or very slightly handled. 
The salient religious fact in Arcadia was 
the worship of Zeus Avxcaos; in his com- 
ment on this very mysterious cult he does 
good service by his polemic against the 
theory that the title denoted the ‘ Light- 
god’ and that Zeus Avxaios personified the 
heat of the summer solstice. But his own 
explanation of this worship of the wolf-god 
is very meagre. He accepts Jahn’s very 
doubtful dogma that the wolf symbolizes 
the exile ; and he has nothing to say about 
the ‘lycanthropy’ in the story or about the 
legend that Lycaon offered his own son to 
the god. Professor Robertson Smith’s 
theory might have been discussed, if the 
great importance of his work on The 
Religion of the Semites for the whole study 
of ancient religion had been properly 
recognized in Germany. Another very 
interesting Arcadian cult is that of Hera 
[lats, TeActa and Xypa at Stymphalus. Im- 
merwahr ignores the significance of these 
strange titles, which in the first volume of 
my work on The Cults of the Greek States 
I have tried to explain by reference to the 
ritual of the iepds yauos prevalent through- 
out Greece. Of still greater importance is 
the legend of Callisto, the bear-goddess, and 
the worship of Artemis KadXiorn; a 
searching exploration of this Callisto-myth 
must strike upon a very primitive stratum 
of religious belief, and to discuss it we must 
travel beyond the limits of Arcadia and 
compare the Brauronian ritual and the 
legend of Iphigenia. But Immerwahr is 
silent on these matters; nor can he be 
excused on the plea that the limits of his 
subject precluded such discussions ; for one 
who writes on Arcadian religion is fairly 
expected to discuss its chief and most 
perplexing phenomena. 

It is a lesser matter that he should 
barely mention the significant cult at 
Mantinea of Zeus Kepavvds, in which the 
personal god appears identified with the 
thunder ; or that he should glose over the 
difficulty of reconciling the chastity of 
Artemis with certain lascivious features in 
her ritual by saying that she owed her 
chaste character to her later association 
with Apollo, a commonly accepted but most 
improbable theory. 

Even in the strongest parts of his work, 
his accounts of the local diffusion of cults, 
there is still much that is unsatisfactory. 
In his chapter on Hermes, the most elabor- 
ate instance of his geographical argument- 
ation, he puts forward the view that the 
worship of this god reached Mount Cyllene 
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and North Arcadia from Elis and Messenia, 
I regret that I do not find his arguments 
entirely convincing, though no doubt the 
theory is as hard to disprove as to prove. 
He appears here as elsewhere to assign too 
much importance to the genealogical tables 
of late mythographers; and we should 
remember that personal names have a power 
of flying about over wide areas just as 
popular stories have. That the Hermes-cult 
could not have come from the Arcadian 
Cyllene into Elis and Messenia he considers 
to be proved by the two facts that the 
grave of Aipytos, whom he regards as 
identical with Hermes himself, was shown 
in the territory of Pheneos, and that 
Cyllene had no name at all until Elatos 
came and gave it one (p. 89). But the last 
statement rests only on the authority of 
Pausanias, which on such a_ prehistoric 
matter is absolutely worthless. The former 
argument seems to rest on the truism that 
the place where a person is buried is usually 
the last place he arrived at; but neverthe- 
less one may be buried in one’s birthplace. 
And if Aipytos was a god, his burial 
becomes an important fact for anthropology 
which wants explanation. In other places 
also, for instance in his theory of the 
connection of the cults of Demeter X6ovia at 
Hermione and Sparta (p. 124), he is not 
sufficiently sceptical in dealing with his 
ancient authorities ; we find him accepting 
a mere expression of personal opinion on the 
part of Pausanias as if it were a statement 
of a fact of independent value. The chief 
defect of the book is its want of insight into 
the deeper significance of cults, and its 
narrow range of coniparison. 

Much of Wide’s work on Laconian cult is 
open to the same criticism. His exposition 
is clearer and he is less prone to the spin- 
ning of illusory theories; but many of bis 
comments are very thin and meagre, and 
many important problems that crave dis- 
cussion are ignored. He does not seem 
aware of the great historic importance of 
the armed Aphrodite in the worship of 
Lacedaemon, and he does not discuss at all 
the significance of the cult-title of Aphrodite 
Ourania, which is a weighty question for 
the student of Greek religion. His chapter 
on Artemis shows an insufficient study of 
the general character of this very primitive 
goddess; if he had clearly realized the 
prevalent Hellenic conception of her asa 
goddess of wild vegetation and of the 
animals of the wild, he would have found 
no difficulty in her association with the 
myrtle and the nut-tree, or in the identifi- 
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cation of the hare with Artemis Soteira at 
Boeae (p. 121-122). He has little to say 
that is of value concerning the worship of 
Artemis ’Op@ia, or about the legends of 
bloodshed associated with it, nor does he 
offer any explanation of the extraordinary 
prevalence of this cult-title throughout the 
Greek world. By a curious slip he inter- 
prets kampopdyos as an epithet of the ‘ goat- 
eating’ goddess (p. 109), as the word xazpos 
recalls the Latin ‘caper.’ Of much more 
value is his exposition of the Laconian 
worship of Poseidon and Zeus. But un- 
doubtedly the best chapter in the book is 
that which is devoted to Apollo. His 
account of the first act in the ritual of 
Apollo Kapvetos (p. 74-81) shows that he 
has not read Mannhardt in vain, and is a 
valuable contribution to anthropology. A 
disturbing element, however, in the whole 
chapter, as well as in other parts of the 
book, is his propensity to create imaginary 
divine personages of a pre-Olympian period 
out of the cult-titles of Olympian deities. 
Thus Kapvetos is interpreted as not really 
an epithet of Apollo, but as the longer name 
of a mysterious Minyan god Kapvos ; so also 
Maleatas, Oixéras, Apouaeds are not origin- 
ally Apollo’s titles, though they seem to 
suit him very well, but personal names of 


PRELLER-ROBERT’S 


Griechische Mythologie von L. PRELLER: 
Vierte Auflage bearbeitet von CaRL 
ROBERT. 1894. 13 Mk. 


THESE two volumes, although the text and 
theories of Preller are reproduced in them 
with little or no alteration, form a valuable 
contribution to the advanced study of Greek 
cult and myth. The older editions of 
Preller’s work, which has long been the 
accepted hand-book of the subject in Ger- 
many, were very deficient in the apparatus of 
notes and citations. Professor Robert has 
enriched the text with a wealth of learning 
poured forth in the footnotes and WNach- 
trdge, which every student must find, as I 
have found them, most serviceable in the 
investigation of special questions. The 
citations are presented in a more manage- 
able form than in Roscher’s Lexikon, and 
we rarely find in Professor Robert’s anno- 
tations that tendency to accumulate irrele- 
NO, LXXXVIII, VOL, X, 





deities whom he tyrannously suppressed, 
If these theories are not kept in check, the 
polytheistic possibilities in ancient Greek 
religion become truly alarming. Sometimes 
we may be inclined to admit that the divine 
epithet was the name of a dispossessed deity 
of an older dynasty. But none of Wide’s 
instances demand this explanation. Still 
less need we believe with Wide and others 
that Agamemnon and Orestes were old gods 
who were degraded by the Olympian 
dynasty, if the only authority for this 
dogma is the statement of late writers 
concerning Zeus-Agamemnon, and the com- 
memoration of Orestes in the Attic Xoes. 
In fact, Wide is too prone to multiply 
divinities and allows too little place for hero- 
worship. Another error in principle that 
we may note in his book is his tendency to 
draw theories concerning the ideal affinity 
of two deities from the local juxtaposition 
of their temples: for instance, on page 92, 
he argues that Apollo Maleatas, or Male- 
atas the unknown god, must have been a 
chthonian power, because his temple was 
near to that of Ge. The student of Greek 
religion and myth has often to beware of 
mistaking what is casual for something 
essential. 
L. R. FARNELL. 


GREEK MYTHOLOGY. 


vant references which is common in German 
scholarship. Occasional inaccuracies occur, 
and the few that I have observed I may be 
allowed to mention here—on p. 136 n. 2, 
‘die Miinze bei Percy Gardner’ should come 
under n. 3: p. 151 n. 3, Pliny xxxiv. 37 
appears to be wrong: p. 165 n. 3, Momms. 
Heortol. 393 should be 343: p. 217 n. 3, 
Soph. Ai. 1220 Eurip. Kycl. 293 do not seem 
to bear on the point: p, 223 n. 2, Plin. 
xxxiv. 46 should be 76: p. 302 n. 4, Aegion 
is a mistake for Aegira, and the same mis- 
take occurs p. 316 n. 1: p. 333 n. 1 ad fin. 
the reference to Macrobius is irrelevant: p. 
362 n. 1, Thue. vi. 30 should be vi. 20. 
But on the whole the accuracy leaves little 
to be desired and, in spite of certain 
omissions, the work is thoroughly done. 
The indices are especially valuable and 
scientifically planned. As regards the 
whole undertaking, one may be pardoned 
for raising the question of its expediency. 
s 
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Preller’s work is wholly antiquated, being 
written in accordance with a theory which 
is beginning to be distrusted in Germany 
and for some years has been distrusted else- 
where—a theory of physical symbolism of 
which the adherents ignore or are ignorant 
of the modern anthropological studies of 
primitive ritual, social usages and folk-lore. 
Such a work cannot be brought up to date 
by attaching to it ‘ab extra’ a more elabor- 
ate apparatus that may meet the demands 
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of the modern student. A new history of 
Greek religion on independent lines is the 
chief ‘desideratum ’ in German scholarship. 
Those who know and appreciate Professor 
Robert’s great knowledge and sanity of 
judgment may regret that he has not found 
time for an original work of his own on the 
subject, which would be likely to be of 
greater value than the piety and industry 
he has displayed in re-editing Preller. 
L, R. Fare. 


VAN HERWERDEN’S EDITION OF THE HELENA. 


EYPIMJAOY EAENH. Ad novam codicum 
Laurentianorum factam a G. Vitellio col- 
lationem recognovit et adnotavit HENRIcUS 
VAN HerRwerDEN. Lugduni- Bata-vorum 
apud A. W. Sijthoff. mpcecxcv. 4 Mk. 50. 


THE value of this edition of the Helena lies 
mainly in the publication of Prof, Vitelli’s 
collations of Land G. The most important 
point raised in it is that of the relative 
value of these two MSS. and consequently 
of L and P; for it is generally believed 
that G and P are two separated parts of 
the same manuscript. Prof. Vitelli ‘has 
always maintained’ (pref. p. vii.) that G 
(and consequently P) is ‘a copy of a copy 
of L,’ and that the only use of PG is to 
determine which of various readings in L 
is that of the first hand. Now it is clear 
that Prof. Vitelli is in a better position than 
we are, even with his collations in hand, to 
form a judgment. It is possible though 
that he knows L much better than he 
knows P. Itis lawful to conclude this from 
a passage in his preface to his Osservazioni 
int. ad alc. luogi della Iph. in Aul. 1877, in 
which he complains that he has not been 
allowed access to the Vatican library, whose 
doors nevertheless had been opened to ‘ mis- 
credenti stranieri.’ At all events he knows 
G. The question is a difficult one. The 
two MSS. are so much alike that they must 
have come from a common source. P has 
more careless faults—such as airnodpnv 
for éricdyyv I. 7. 73—than L, but this very 
carelessness makes it harder to suppose that 
when at J. 7. 1006 L has ra 8¢ yuvarxay dobevh, 
which offends against Porson’s canon, the 
careless scribe should in copying from L 
have changed yvuvatxdv to yvvaixos, which 
is P’s reading. I do not believe that any 
mediaeval scribe would have made this 
correction, 





I have thought that it may be of some 
use towards determining the question if 
I mention such readings in the Helena as 
make it hard to accept the conclusion that 
G has, as compared with L, no independent 
authority. There are about 160 passages 
in the Z/elena in which L and G have dif- 
ferent readings. The following cases are 
those which seem specially to make for G’s 
separate authority (the numbers are those 
of Prof. van Herwerden’s edition and differ 
generally by one or two from the usually 
received ones): 78 L éuais G (and L?) éye, 
634 L éxOeipas (or é Oetpas, see Supp. p. 83) G 
éGeipas, 675 G inserts pe” before’Hpa, in L 
there is an erasure at the place, 681 L 
érévevo’ G érévevoev, 733 L ay’ G a followed 
by an erasure in which a later hand has added 
dA,’ 740 L exrdrdEar G &x A€ au, the gaps being 
filled by probably the same hand with « and 
yw respectively, 775 L & érra (van H. says 
éxra 8’, but this must be a mistake) G érra, 
840 L xravet G xravo, 890 L ris ets G tis 
cio’, 952 L eidamovias G ed fas, the gap 
being filled by a later hand with avdp, 984 
L xataorafovor With w written over ov by the 
same hand, in G w is also written over ov but 
by a later hand; if G copied L why did it 
not copy the correction ?, 996 L xpivoy G 
xpivev, 1055 L EA G MEN, 1060 L xeAciwv 
G xeAevow (Ald. and therefore, we may con- 
clude, Par. 2817 have xedevow), 1089 L 
Siw G dvo corrected, Vit. says, by the same 
hand to dv%w (I mention this as a significant 
case, which, unless Vit. mistakes the hand, 
makes as much for his view as against it), 
1181 L zrévov G zrovov, 1212 L xnowév rAarats, 
a late hand corrected the former word to 
xowwvov and suggests ys for as G Kowwvov 
mrdras, 1244 L oébev corrected by the same 
hand to xOovds G xOovds (see above on 
1089), 1381 L jonny? G joxnoaro, 1452 
L peOjoere G pe Onoere, 1482 L crodddes 
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with xd written over Ad by the first hand 
(Wilam. says by L?) G oroyddes (see on 
1089): here Ald. has oroxydédes but the two 
Paris copies (of L4) have oarodddes. Vict. 
gives both readings; this v. and v. 1060 
raise the question*Did Ald. know G ?—1532 
L codwrar’ with @ written above the last 
letter by L? G coputat’, 1579 L dpOpia 7’ 
G épha 7’ which is nearer to fd6ia 7’ (Pier- 
son) which is evidently the right reading, 
1601 L aipetrar G aipetra: again nearer to 
the right reading dpetra: (Elmsley). 

Prof. van Herwerden’s commentary, 
which is mainly critical, does not seem to 
have been written with special care. I 
have noted about a dozen instances where 
conjectures are assigned to wrong authors 
or where conjectures have been adopted with 
no intimation of the fact. At v. 936 v. H. 
mentions with approval a suggestion of F. 
W. Schinidt’s to end a v. daxpvovo’ dv jyyarwv 
(for daxpvo d.7.). The faulty genders at 
vv. 287 and 930 he corrects in the Berl. 
Phil. Woch. November 16, 1895 (the latter 
also at the end of the book), but he ought 
not then to have referred to ‘die bekannte 
Bemerkung Porson’s’ but to Dawes Mise. 
Crit. p. 317). Misprints like Saley (on 344), 
Macknagthen (295), G. Clarke (for W. G. 
Clark) (444), Cantor (572), Portus (for 
Duport the Camb. professor) (1568) give the 
same impression of hasty work. 

The following suggestions of the editor 
are, I think, worthy of adoption: 708 das 
adnOas (for oto’ &dnOas), 740 ff. v. H. writes 
ei for kei and brackets 741 and 742 (again 
I give the editor’s numbering of the lines), 
808 Onxto for ovrw, 816 (Vit.) pet dé Tis ; Tis 
yvooerat 8 (I should much prefer jp’ to & here, 
ef. O. T. 571 od ydp p’ ds cipt...eipyxas 
kupets), 853 yeveoOar for yevér Ou, 1360 péya ror 
(the same words are repeated) péya roe for 
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péya tor dvvavrat, 1400 wapodo’ (Vit.) for 
mapov6’, 1543 apoondOov axras for zw. axtats, 
1552 v. H. mentions a very good suggestion 
of his pupil Koenen’s to read zovria xrepio- 
pata for MevéAew wovriopata (v. H. had sug- 
gested Mevédew xrepiopata), 1634 v. H. well 
compares //ipp. 1104 and 1106 for a mase. 
participle used by a single member of a 
chorus of women when speaking of herself, 
but it is doubtful whether W. G. Clark was 
not right in supposing that from 1631 the 
speeches assigned to Cho. were spoken by 
a male attendant. 

At 323 ‘Badham pafetv’: Badham prints 
pafeiy in his margin as a suggestion, but 
says in his note ‘mutatione nihil opus, éxovoa 
ppdca est Exovca ris wor dpace.’ At 749 
v. H. alters cicopiv to cicopav. His reason 
is: ‘Calchas Helenusque non dixerunt se 
videre, quia re vera non videbant, itaque 
infinitivus recte habet’ [? se habet] ‘non 
participium.’ But the participle with dyAdw 
or detxvupe often has the same force as the 
inf. e.g. Andocides 4, 14 kai waow éedjrAwoe 
.. Tov apxdvtwv...ckatappovav, Eur. Or. 803 
mov yap av deifw didros; and J, A. 406. As 
an instance of light-hearted emendation v. 
H. turns aside on v 814 to emend dAdyw 
moriv in Thue. iii. 40 to Ad¢yw reorHy, in- 
venting the word zeiwrds on the spur of the 
moment. No wonder many of his thou- 
sands of emendations are subsequently re- 
tracted. 1619 dpysatdvwv: ‘In mg. L? yp. 
dppuav tivov unde Ald. dppsav reivov.’ But 
this does not account for Aldus’s reading, 
for Ald. did not know L, and Par. 2817, 
which he seems to have used, has (acc. to 
Matthiae) édpprardvev. This last word, which 
G gives with no comment, is undoubtedly 
the right reading, though Liddell and Scott 
do not recognize it. 

E. B. ENGLAND. 


MACKAIL’S LATIN LITERATURE. 


Latin Literature. By J. W. Macxatr. 
Murray: London. 1895. Pp. viii., 289. 


os. 6d, 


THE importance of this history of Latin 
Literature is critical rather than historical. 
Of biographical and bibliographical facts it 
is merely a sketch, too slight to be called 
imperfect, and without pretension to origin- 
ality. For example, the enumeration of 
Livy’s failings as a historian (p. 149) might 
be labelled Weissenborn via Pelham. Upon 
small errors, amongst which I should place 





the statements that Horace addressed an 
epistle to Tibullus (p. 131) and that Cal- 
purnius Siculus wrote in Nero’s reign 
(p. 181), it is unnecessary to dwell; they 
will no doubt be corrected in the new edition 
which the public will probably be not slow 
to demand. As a contribution to literary 
criticism, the book need not fear the com- 
parison suggested by its dedication to the 
memory of the late Prof. Sellar, who was 
to have written the manual whose place it 
supplies, Sellar’s critical work, though 
very attractive from its genial sympathy 
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and pleasant literary form—it breathes the 
bonhommie which we associate with a good 
glass of wine and a cheerful fire—is some- 
what deficient in penetration, and‘in the 
latest volume—the volume to which Mr. 
Andrew Lang prefixed an autobiography— 
it showed signs of being too much in- 
fluenced by the opinions of others. In both 
these respects the pupil has the advantage 
over the master. 

To have given within the compass of less 
than three hundred pages an account of 
all the Latin writers of any literary im- 
portance from Naevius to Prudentius, and 
to have done this without producing an im- 
pression either of inadequacy or dispropor- 
tion—is a feat of which the author may 
well be proud. That Mr. Mackail’s literary 
judgments are in all cases unassailable, no 
reader can expect ; but in a very large pro- 
portion his presentation is substantially 
just, and even where we may differ most 
from him, we feel that he has something to 
say. In his literary estimates he holds the 
critical balance evenly between form and 
substance, thought and _ style, though 
perhaps, as in the case of Horace, inclining 
somewhat too much to form, and, as with 
Ovid, sometimes overrating a little the 
story-telling gift. One of the especial 
merits of the book is its recognition of 
the merits of writers who are unduly 
neglected. The force of Manilius, an 
Augustan in whom perhaps hardly one in 
five hundred classical graduates have ever 
read a line, is duly honoured, and a splendid 
tribute is paid to the genius of Apuleius. 
A reviewer is perhaps unduly biased in 
favour of a writer who more than once 
brings before the public notice favourite 
poems and passages of his own; but all, 
I am sure, will thank Mr. Mackail for 
introducing them to Statius’ ‘O gentle sleep, 
Nature’s soft nurse, how have I frighted 
thee!’ Where so much is good, it is diffi- 
cult to select, but the estimates of Phaedrus, 
Lucan, and Tacitus and the accounts of the 
Rudens of Plautus and the Leclogues of Virgil 
deserve a special mention. 

Some of Mr, Mackail’s judgments require 
qualification. He judges Persius with an 
excess of charity, and I should say that he 
somewhat overrates the merits of the 
Thebaid, while he does less than justice to 
the not often read epic of Valerius Flaccus, 
who, in spite of his stiffness, has a genuine 
poetic vein, and but few of the rhetorical 
faults. I doubt if the writer of the words 


‘Thucydideos nouum et inauditum inperi- 
30) or his 


torum genus’ (Cic. Orator 
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contemporaries would have accepted the 
statement that Sallust was even the last of 
the Ciceronians ; and into the composition 
of Velleius entered a Livian element, which 
Mr. Mackail has ignored. When I read 
(p. 202) of Quintilian’s style that ‘it is as 
clear and fluent “as Cicero’s,’’ but not so 
verbose,’ I think of more than one passage 
in that author which I should be glad to 
have Mr. Mackail explain to me. I am 
afraid that he often shows a spurious 
limpidity which may be noticed in many 
excellent lecturers when they come to com- 
pose. Mr. Mackail surprises me by speaking 
of the Halieutica as a genuine work of 
Ovid. The poet of the Metamorphoses as- 
suredly never sank so low. 

Mr. Mackail has not succeeded in the 
difficult task of estimating Martial pro- 
perly. On the absence of all moral feeling 
from his poems (in which respect he reminds 
us most of his master Ovid) Mr. Mackail 
says well and truly, ‘The “candour” 
noted in him by Pliny is simply that of a 
sheet of paper which is indifferent to what 
is written upon it, fair or foul.’ And good, 
so far as it goes, is the saying ‘that his 
clearness of observation and mastery of 
slight but lifelike portraiture are really of 
a high order.’ But we should never guess 
from his estimate that he was dealing with 
a writer whose poetical power is more 
genuine and more original than Ovid's. 
Indeed the word ‘ poetic’ occurs in it but 
once, and then in a sentence within inverted 
commas. The reason is not far to seek. 
Mr. Mackail is displeased with Martial 
because he ‘gave a meaning to the word 
“epigram” from which it is only now be- 
ginning to recover.’ For this, however, we 
should not blame Martial, but the economy 
of language. The term ‘epigram’ (‘in- 
scription’) was originally applied to any 
short poem, no matter what its treat- 
ment. Taking substance and spirit into 
account, the epigrams of Simonides, Plato, 
and Meleager and those of Martial as well 
of the later Anthology cannot both be epi- 
grams except, as Aristotle would say, 
‘homonymously.’ The true Greek epigram 
perished with the artists whose free hands 
could mould its form to perfect sym- 
metry. Of this epigram there is hardly 
an example in Latin. Propertius ii, 11 is 
probably one; but many scholars think it 
a fragment. It lives again in modern 
times, but under different conditions. It 
is no longer free, but caged ; and it is called 
the sonnet. The limitation“of epigram to a 
poem with a point is a convenient and, with 
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all deference to Mr. Mackail, will be a 
permanent limitation. 

Mr. Mackail keeps in general clear of 
exaggeration, though the passage in which 
Lucretius is compared with Newton and 
Lavoisier appears open to this charge. His 
English as a rule is graceful and appro- 
priate ; we have not many such expressions 
as ‘the thunderous oath of Achilles’ or 
‘the acted drama dwindled away before the 
gaudier methods of the music hall’ (my 
italies)—a piece of cheap realism which 
should have been introduced with an 
apology, if at all. Scattered up and down 
the book are fine sayings and happy charac- 
terizations, ‘ Language too splendid to be 
insincere.’ Juvenal’s mastery over crude 
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and vivid effect ‘keeps the reader suspended 
between disgust and admiration.’ I will 
conclude with a longer extract, the last 
words of his judgment of Claudian: ‘ Clau- 
dian is a precursor of the Renaissance in 
its narrower aspect ; the last of the classics, 
he is at the same time the earliest, and one 
of the most distinguished, of the classicists. 
It might seem a mere chance whether his 
poetry belonged to the fourth or to the 
sixteenth century. The book is one ina 
series of University Extension manuals. 
If the University Extension movement pro- 
duces such manuals as this, we cannot but 
regret its decay. 
J. P. PostGare, 





HARBERTON’S POETS OF THE ANTHOLOGY. 


Meleager, and the other Poets of Jacobs’ 
Anthology ; from Plato to Leon. Alex. to- 
gether with the fragment of Hermesianax, 
and a selection from the Adespota ; with a 
revised text and notes. Edited by Vis- 
count Harberton. Pp. iv. 580. Parker 
and Co. 1895. 


No one will contest the justice of the re- 
mark with which Lord Harberton opens his 
preface, that ‘it would be of considerable 
advantage to the students of classical litera- 
ture if a new edition of Jacobs’ Anthology 
were brought out with an improved text 
and commentary.’ The critical edition by 
Stadtmueller now in course of publication 
will, it may be hoped, when complete, sup- 
ply the necessary groundwork for the text, 
and the way be thus cleared for an adequate 
commentary. Hardly any praise can be 
too high for the work of Jacobs in view of 
the conditions under which he worked ; but 
since then our knowledge as to the material 
facts of that Greek or Graeco-Roman 
civilization under which, through many 
centuries, the contents of the Anthology 
came into existence, has probably increased 
tenfold. . The growth of archaeological 
science in particular has completely trans- 
formed the spirit in which a large mass of 
these pieces must be regarded. The Epi- 
grammata Epideictica, one of the largest 
and quite the most varied and fertile sec- 
tions of the Anthology, were then necess- 
arily regarded as a collection of academic 
exercises, often meaningless, and seldom 
bearing any relation to actual facts or ob- 
jects. We now know enough to be certain 
that this is just what, in the main, they are 


not ; that normally they were, in the strict 
sense of the epithet under which they are 
classed, zlustrations, sometimes of actual 
facts, objects, or occurrences, but oftener of 
works of art, especially pictures ; being in 
fact the precise converse of illustrations in 
the sense in which the word is most gener- 
ally used now, and in which the picture or 
drawing is the illustration of the words, 
not the words of the picture. 

Meanwhile any attempt however partial 
to set this new commentary on foot is use- 
ful, not merely for its own substantive merit, 
but as attracting attention to the subject 
and stimulating further work in the same 
field. It must be allowed that the value of 
this little work lies mainly in the latter 
direction. With every desire to do it 
justice, and with the fullest sense of the 
editor’s real interest in his subject, it is 
impossible to rate highly as a contribution 
to scholarship a book so confused in 
arrangement, so imperfect and fragmentary 
in its textual and explanatory notes, so 
incredibly full of misprints, and so hopeless 
to find one’s way about in. After considerable 
study the present writer is still only parti- 
ally able to say what the contents of the 
book are ; and the faults of arrangement are 
thrown into deeper shade by the absence of 
any index or table of contents. Those who 
wish to read, or to read in, the Anthology 
will still go to the other editions, imperfect 
as they are ; but students will find here and 
there among Lord Harberton’s notes a good 
many sensible criticisms and some plausible 
emendations. 

J. W. Mackalt. 
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CONYBEARE’S EDITION OF PHILO'S DE VITA CONTEMPLATIVA. 


Philo. About the Contemplative Life, or the 
fourth book of the treatise concerning 
Virtues. Critically edited with a Defence 
of its Genuineness, by Frep. C. Cony- 
BEARE, M.A. 8vo. Clarendon Press. 14a. 


THE literary history of the De Vita Contem- 
plativa is of peculiar interest. The treatise 
has given rise to the most extraordinary 
controversies ; and the amount of misplaced 
ingenuity which has been devoted to at- 
tacking or defending its genuineness is 
almost unparalleled. In all probability we 
owe the preservation of all Philo’s extant 
works to one of the most stupid mistakes 
which Eusebius ever made ; and the theory 
of the spuriousness of the treatise has been 
widely accepted on a far less tenable hypo- 
thesis than the original blunder of Euse- 
bius. When once Eusebius had established 
the theory that Philo in this treatise was 
describing Christian monastic institutions 
of the first century, monks were always 
ready to transcribe the works of so useful 
an apologist. But strange as the mistake 
of Eusebius may seem, the theory that we 
have here the work of a third century 
Christian apologist of monasticism, anxious 
to shelter himself under the great name of 
Philo, which he never uses, is even more 
surprising. 

Until the appearance of Mr. Conybeare’s 
edition there had been for some time a lull 
in the controversies connected with the 
book. He has again taken up the cudgels 
on behalf of its genuineness; and a new 
period in the struggle has been opened. 
Whether he has proved his case or not may 
be an open question, but he has certainly 
dealt very damaging blows to some theories 
about the book which have been accepted 
by the majority of critics with greater 
readiness than wisdom. In especial he has 
earned the gratitude of all students of Philo 
by the vigorous attack which he has made 
on the over credulous acceptance of the 
theory of Lucius. There is always a 
danger of really good critics accepting the 
results obtained by critical processes ap- 
parently analogous to their own, without 
examining with sufficient care whether the 
work has been equally well done. In 
future, if we refuse to accept the treatise as 
a genuine work of Philo, we shall certainly 
require some better reasons for doing so 
than Lucius has given us. 





Mr. Conybeare’s edition consists of an 
introduction, containing a description of the 
MSS., and a discussion of their relations to 
each other and to the Armenian and Latin 
versions, as well as to the extracts found in 
the history of Eusebius ; and a revised text, 
with fairly full critical apparatus, and very 
full testimonia, which afford perhaps the 
strongest proof which Mr. Conybeare offers 
of the genuineness of the work. This is 
followed by the complete text of the 
Armenian version, published here for the 
first time, the Latin version, and the Euse- 
bian extracts; an elaborate commentary, 
and a very long defence of the genuineness 
of the treatise. 

Mr. Conybeare’s most important contri- 
bution to our knowledge of the text is the 
evidence of the Armenian, which he gives 
in full in his critical notes. On the ground 
that a lacuna (483, 18) common to all the 
extant Greek MSS. and the Latin version is 
not found in the Armenian, Mr. Conybeare 
has treated this version as an independent 
witness; and has formed his text on the 
principle that any reading found in the 
Armenian and one Greek MS. must have 
been the reading of the common ancestor 
of the Armenian and all other extant 
authorities, except perhaps the Eusebian 
extracts. On the whole his estimate of the 
importance of the Armenian seems to be 
justified, so far as one can judge from a 
hurried examination of the text. In some 
places it alone has preserved the true read- 
ing; and the readings supported by it and 
only one or two Greek MSS. stand the test 
of internal probability. He has however 
perhaps not made sufficient allowance for 
the possibility of later mixture. But in 
most places he has apparently chosen the 
right reading. His treatment of the text 
of the Eusebian extracts is less satisfactory. 
It would have been better if his critical 
apparatus had been constructed on a more 
systematic method generally: and from the 
irregularity with which the reading of the 
Eusebian extracts are sometimes given and 
sometimes omitted we are led to wonder 
whether the readings of the Greek MSS. 
have been recorded with sufficient regularity. 
In some places it seems probable that the 
Armenian and the Greek MSS. have com- 
mon errors from which the text of the 
MS. used by Eusebius must have been free. 
His treatment of the text of 483, 41-48 (7 de 
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éfjynois—xaridotoa) is very unsatisfactory. 
His remarks on the passage are divided 
between the introduction, the commentary, 
and the section containing the complete text 
of the Eusebian extracts. Between the 
printing of the text and of the commentary 
Mr. Conybeare seems to have changed his 
mind. It would have been far more satis- 
factory if he had stated his opinion in one 
place, and without hesitation. The true text 
must probably be gathered from various 
sources. It must have run somewhat as 
follows: # d& ééyynots Tov iepdv ypapparwv 
yiverat 80 brovoidv év ddAnyopias, daca yap 
9 vopobecia Soxet tots dvdpdor tovros éorKe- 
van Cow kal copa pev Exew Tas pytas duaragets, 
yxy, de Tov évaroKeipevov Tals AeEeow ddparov 
vouv @ év npEaro 7 Aoyexiy yxy Stadepdvrus Ta. 
oiketa, airy Gewpeiv, & womep ua KaTOTTpOV TOY 
dvoudtwv eaicv. KdAAN vonuaTov eudawopeva 
xariootoa «.7T.A. Here the airp and éuda- 
voueva ave supported by the Eusebian text 
alone. The passage is also interesting for 
the light which it throws on the text of 
Eusebius. It affords one of the many 
instances where the Syriac translation of 
Eusebius (as Mr. McLean, of Christ’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, has kindly informed me) 
supports the readings of the group GHO 
against the MSS. which Heinichen unfor- 
tunately followed in his edition. Other 
examples might be added to show that, 
though !Mr. Conybeare has done much for 
the text of the treatise, his results cannot 
be regarded as final. 

The excursus on the authorship contains 
a great deal of valuable work, though the 
arrangement leaves something to be desired. 
Two of the most interesting parts of it are 
the section in which Mr. Conybeare tries to 
show that Eusebius probably used the copy 
of the De Vita which Origen had formerly 
possessed, and the section in which he argues 
with greater success that the treatise may 
have formed part of Philo’s larger apologetic 
work on behalf of the Jews. The former 
theory is ingenious, but it is rather unfortun- 
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ate that a place has been given to it which 
suggests that it is an important part of the 
argument for the genuineness of the treatise. 
Mr. Conybeare has certainly not proved his 
point. The reconstruction of Philo’s apolo- 
getic work is very plausible. 

Mr. Conybeare has massed together a great 
many arguments, out of which it would be 
possible to make a very strong case for the 
genuineness of the De Vita. Wecannot help 
thinking that a shorter statement, arranged 
with more regard to logical demonstration, 
would have been more useful. But his treat- 
ment of Lucius and Graetz, if unnecessarily 
rough, is certainly valuable. He has at any 
rate shown that they have been guilty of a 
great deal that is ridiculous. And he has 
made out a case for a reconsideration of 
the question of the Philonic authorship un- 
prejudiced by the acceptance of theories 
which have been too readily taken on trust. 
It would be easy to point out a good many 
minor defects, his treatment of textual and 
palaeographical questions shows several, but 
Mr. Conybeare’s book is the most important 
contribution to the study of Philo that has 
appeared for some time. 

In conclusion it may be well to call atten- 
tion to two important reviews of the book 
which Schiirer has published in the TZheo- 
logische Literaturzeitung for July 20 and 
November 9, 1895. The second is in part 
a reply to a criticism of his earlier review 
by Prof. Drummond in the Jewish Quarterly 
Review, October, 1895. Schiirer retains 
his former view that the treatise is not the 
work of Philo. As he only touches a few 
of the questions raised by Mr. Conybeare’s 
book, it is to be hoped that he will some 
time treat the question as a whole. Dr. 
Wendland has also discussed the question in 
the Jahrbiicher fiir classische Philologie, 
(xxii, pp. 693-772). He defends the Phi- 
lonic authorship on much the same grounds 
as Mr. Conybeare, but in a clearer and more 
systematic form. 

A. E. Brooke. 


SCRIVENER’S JN7RODUCTION 70 THE CRITICISM OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. 


Secrivener’s Introduction to the Criticism of 
the New Testament. Edited by the Rev. 
Epwarp Mituer. George Bell and Sons. 
2 vols. 32s. 


No one would deny that Mr. Miller’s edition 
of Scrivener is a work of considerable value. 


It contains a short account of nearly every- 
thing that the student of the text of the 
Greek Testament can require as general 
prolegomena, and many facts that cannot 
be found conveniently elsewhere. Especi- 
ally is this the case with the section which 
deals with the Egyptian versions, where 
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Mr. Headlam has assisted Mr. Miller to 
bring up to date the statements of earlier 
editions, and has enabled non-specialists to 
form some idea of the lines which Egyptian 
discoveries are taking. 

Yet it is indisputable that the most inter- 
esting and attractive part of the book is 
the attempt which is made to overthrow 
the conclusions of modern textualists and 
reinstate the traditional text. 

Of course the difficulty of dealing with 
arguments between rival schools of textual- 
ists is that toa large extent they are engaged 
in trying to prove their case by negative 
arguments. Dr. Hort, for example, thinks 
that there was a revision of the text in 
Syria in the third century. Mr. Miller on 
the other hand seems to believe that Origen 
is responsible for the 8-B type of text. 
Dr. Hort therefore tries to show that there 
is no trace of the traditional text before the 
third century, and Mr. Miller tries to show 
the \-B type had no established position 
before the time of Origen while on the other 
hand the traditional text was alwaysreceived. 

It cannot be said that Mr. Miller’s edition 
seems more successful in its attempt to 
supplant Westcott and Hort’s theory than 
its predecessors have been. And the chief 
reason for this is that it fails to give the 
impression of fairly meeting Westcott and 
Hort on the questions of conflation and 
patristic evidence. Let us take the case of 
conflation. The argument of Westcott and 
Hort is that the traditional text represents 
a mixture of readings which can be traced 
to independent sources of a date earlier 
than the first appearance of the mixture. 
This is a fundamental part of their theory 
and if it be true establishes the relative 
lateness of the traditional text. Yet against 
this argument only one instance is dealt 
with by Mr. Miller, viz. Luke xxiv. 53, and 
the whole question is dismissed with the 
remark that if the prejudice in favour 
of the shorter text be met by the plea 
that D and the Latins perpetually, B and 
its allies very often, seek to abridge the 
sacred original, it would be hard to demon- 
strate that the latter explanation is more 
improbable than the other. This is, to say 
the least, inadequate. It makes no mention 
about the superior antiquity, in the one 
passage commented on, of the documentary 
evidence for the ‘separate’ readings. This 


is all the argument which is directly offered 
as a reason why we should regard the 
testimony of ‘ conflation’ as valueless. 

Nor, again, is Mr. Miller’s treatment of 
Take for 


patristic evidence any better. 
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example the manner in which he claims to 
overthrow the contention that patristic 
evidence is favourable to the Westcott and 
Hort theory. He quotes John iii. 13 and 
maintains that here some of the earliest 
patristic evidence supports the traditional 
text in the alleged addition ‘6 dv & 76 
otpave.’ That is certainly true. But it is 
beside the point. The addition has the 
most strongly marked Western ancestry, 
and the Western text admittedly goes back 
to the days and writings of some of the 
earliest Fathers. In other words, Mr. Miller 
claims an antiquity which is not denied by 
any one for the large class known as 
Western and Syrian, but argues as though 
he had thus vindicated both the antiquity 
of distinctively Syrian readings and also the 
merits of Western readings if adopted by 
the traditional text. The second point is 
especially illogical, for no one is more 
vigorous than Mr. Miller in condemning the 
Western text. Yet if this same text with 
the same documents approving its antiquity 
happen to have been adopted by the later 
MSS. it is at once dubbed ‘ traditional’ and 
accepted as correct. 

It is impossible even to mention all the 
points of interest raised by Mr. Miller’s 
book, but there is one question which 
especially demands notice. This is the 
treatment of the alleged ‘Syrian Revision.’ 
The attack on this theory is based on two 
main arguments: (1) the lack of historic 
evidence ; (2) the relations of the Curetonian 
and Lewis Syriacs to the Peshitto. 

As to the first point Mr. Miller has a 
comparatively easy task. No one pretends 
that the Syrian ‘Revision is mentioned in 
history. But at the same time Mr. Miller 
is scarcely justified in arguing as if this 
meant that there were no facts in its favour. 
The phenomena which first led Westcott 
and Hort to frame the theory remain, and 
they are as solid facts as it is possible to 
have; and therefore to insist on the absence 
of ‘historic’ proof without attempting to 
explain the other facts is a line of argument 
which ‘admits no contradiction and carries 
no conviction.’ It is also to be regretted 
that the argument should be disfigured by a 
gross overstatement in vol. ii. p. 288, where 
Mr. Miller draws from the rejection by 
Westcott and Hort of all distinctively 
Syrian readings the conclusion that this is 
to ‘make a clean sweep of all critical 
materials...comprising about 3% of the 
whole mass, which do not correspond with 
his (Dr. Hort’s) preconceived opinion.’ It 
would be hard to find a more inaccurate 
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statement. To reject distinctively Syrian 
readings is in no sense to make a clean 
sweep of critical material. It only rejects 
certain readings contained in that material, 
and so little is the remark about precon- 
ceived opinion justifiable that the rejection 
is strictly based on the fact that the 
avidence points to a late date for the read- 
ings in question. 

To turn to the question of the Curetonian 
and Peshitto, Mr. Miller, who is here 
assisted by Mr. Gwilliam, contends that the 
Curetonian is a corruption from the Peshitto 
and not an earlier version. This is 
maintained on the ground that the Peshitto 
ean produce evidence of its superior 
antiquity, and that the readings of the 
Curetonian are in many places where they 
differ corruptions from the Peshitto. Here 
the way in which the argument is set forth is 
inadequate. It is urged that the Peshitto 
can claim sufficient antiquity ; but all that 
is shown is that the use by various sects, 
and the (disputed) quotations of Aphraates 
and Ephrem bring it down to the fourth 
century. But this is beside the point, for 
all critics allow that the traditional text 
was formed then, and already in use, and 
it is a legitimate cause of complaint against 
the editor of this book that he should not 
have thought fit to point this out more 
clearly. 

But Mr. Miller has three other reasons 
for his views :— 

(1). The oldest Peshitto MSS. counten- 
ance the Curetonian less than the later 
MSS. This, says Mr. Miller, is the reverse 
of the phenomena which ‘ought ex 
hypothesi’ to be exhibited if the Curetonian 
be the elder version. But surely Mr. 
Miller has not seen the point in its true 
light. The phenomena are_ exactly 
paralleled by the history of the Vulgate, 
which in consequence of the tendency to 
assimilation to the Old Latin is more 
sharply distinguished from the Old Latin 
text in MSS. preserving an ancient form 
than in those of a later date. So that, 
though the phenomena in question can 
hardly be said to prove anything, they 
are rather in favour of a revision of 
Curetonian leading to the Peshitto than 
opposed to such a theory. 

(2). Mr. Miller also contends that the 
fewness of the MSS. representing the Old 
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Syriac suggests that it is merely a cor- 
ruption of the Peshitto, and calls attention 
to the drastic character of the means 
necessary to produce such a scarcity of 
MSS. The scarcity is certainly strange: 
but it may be fairly urged that the scarcity 
of MSS. of the Diatessaron, which we know 
was in general use, affords an _ exact 
parallel. 

(3). Thirdly, Mr. Miller relies on the 
evidence of readings found in the Curetonian. 

One example of the way in which this is 
presented must suffice :—In Mt. xii, 1-2 
the Curetonian adds ‘and break them in 
their hands’ to the story of the disciples 
plucking corn, and omits ‘on the Sabbath’ 
from the Pharisee’s question ‘Why do thy 
disciples that which it is not lawful to do 
on the Sabbath?’ Now, if there existed 
no evidence for the early date of their 
corruption, we might consider Mr. Miller's 
view as possible. But, though he has 
omitted to state this, as a matter of fact 
there is Old Latin authority (c and &. ff.) 
for both corruptions, and this at least makes 
it perfectly possible that the Syr.-Cur. 
reading is an old Western corruption, which 
the Peshitto rejected, while the number of 
undoubtedly Western corruptions in Syr.- 
Cur. converts this possibility into a strong 
probability. 

Mr. Miller’s arguments are therefore not 
strong enough to justify the view which 
he adopts. No doubt the traditionalists 
will make many more attempts to establish 
their position ; but before they can hope 
to convince their opponents of error, they 
must produce definite proof in the shape 
of early patristic evidence in favour of 
that well defined class of readings known 
as ‘distinctively Syrian,’ which make up 
(it would seem) a considerable part of the 
text they prefer, and they must also explain 
why it is that on their theory late cursives 
have a better text than early uncials. 
Probably they will find the first of these 
tasks extremely hard, but, until it is 
accomplished, books like Mr. Miller’s 
edition of Scrivener, though most valuable 
as a statement in full of the apparatus 
criticus bought up to date, must be regarded 
as failing to touch the ground on which 
Westcott and Hort’s theory is generally 
accepted. K. Lake. 
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ARCHAEOLOGY. 


MONTHLY RECORD. 


ITALY. 

Rome.—Between the Tiber and the Aventine, near 
the Piazza della Bocca della Verita a fragment of 
matble has been found with a very interesting in- 
scription : 0.OLIVARIVS. OPVS.SCOPAE.MINORIS. It re- 
calls the inscriptions OPVS FIDIAE, OPVS PRAXITELIS, 
etc., on the marble figures on the Quirinal (C./.Z. 
vi. 10038-10043), which belong to the second and 
third centuries of the Empire. Professor Petersen 
restores the inscription : Hercules invictus cognominis 
volgo olivarius opus Scopae minoris, and refers it to 
a statue of Hercules Olivarius which occurs in the 
enumeration of the vegionarii in the fourth century 
and stood between the Porta Trigemina and the 
Velabrum. It has been suggested that olivarius 
refers to the olive-branch which the hero brought 
back from the Hyperboreans (Pind. OJ. iii. 14), but 
it is more natural to explain it by the proximity of 
the olive-market. The Scopas minor referred to 
appears to have lived in the first century B.c., and 
was a native of Paros and father of another sculptor 
Aristandros (Loewy, Jnscr. Gr. Bildhauer, 287). 
The existence of a third Scopas has been inferred 
from Pliny H. N. xxxiv. 49, who speaks of a sculp- 
tor of that name as a contemporary of Polykleitos 
and Myron.! 

Nemi.—A report of the recent discoveries in the 
lake of Nemi has been issued, and describes many 
interesting finds besides that of the ship of Caligula 
mentioned in the Classical Review for February 1896, 
p. 76. Among these may be mentioned the upper 
part of a column of bronze in a wooden socket, to 
which is attached a lion’s mask holding a ring in the 
mouth ; it appears to represent the pillar to which a 
floating ship or a buoy was attached by a hawser, 
and to date from the first century of the Empire. 
Together with this were found five portions of rect- 
angular beams with bronze ornaments attached : two 
wolves’ heads, two lions’ heads, and a fine head of 
Medusa, the first-named having rings in the mouths. 
Probably these were the terminations of the project- 
ing beams to which the hawsers were attached by 
which the floating ship was moored to the shore. 


1 Notizie dei Lincei, December, 1895. 


In the area surrounding the temple of Diana large 
substructures of unburnt brick have come to light, 
among which was a large rectangular piscina lined 
with opus signinum. On its south wall were four 
niches decorated with polychrome mosaics. Several 
sculptured heads and ex voto hands, feet, etc., were 
found. Three chambers were discovered, with a 
vaulted passage adjoining, in which were eight large 
votive marble vases, all inscribed cHIoppD, Chio 
Dianae donum (or Chio donwm dedit). Four of 
them are of the shape of a crater, with fluted body and 
three half-figures of animals attached, in the style of 
Etruscan fictile and metal vases of the seventh century. 
The other four have narrow necks, and three have 
subjects in relief : (1) two Gryphons attacking a deer 
(bis), (2) two Satyrs, one of whom presses a bunch of 
grapes against the other’s forehead, so that the juice 
drops into a crater between them (dis), (3) two horses, 
one ridden by a boy flourishing a whip. A head 
from a colossal statue of Diana was found, also a 
statuette of a nude youth, probably a Faun of 
Praxitelean type, and an inscription of 122 A.p., set 
up by the senate and people of Aricia, recording the 
restoration of the sanctuary by Hadrian.? 

Cellino Attanasio (Picenum).—An archaic Latin 
inscription has been found, which runs as follows: 
M. PETRVCDI(Vs) C.F.  .PACDI(VS).P.[F] | ARAS. 
CREPIDINE (M),COLV [MNASQVE.HEISCE | MAGISTRIS. 
DE.ALEC[...ORVM S.F.cotr....We have here another 
instance of the title Magister Vicanus in this neigh- 
bourhood ; the name of the vicus is unfortunately 
incomplete. The sign q for st is palaeographically 
interesting ; both names occur also in C.J.Z. ix. 873 
and x. 6742. 

Conca, the ancient Satricum.—Further excavations 
on the site of the temple (see Monthly Record for 
April) have brought to light another favissa or 
trench full of votive objects, also a Latin inscription 
of the first century B.c., with a dedication to Mater 
Matuta ; this confirms the name already conjectured 
for the temple and city, The votive objects belong 
to the second and third centuries B.c., and indicate 
the long duration of this shrine.* 

. H. B. WALTERS. 
* Notizie dei Lineci, October, November, 189%. 
3 Athenaewm, May 9, 1896. 


SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


American Journal of Philology. Vol. xvi. 4. 
Whole No. 64. December 1895. 

On Assimilation and Adaptation in Congeneric 
Classes of Words, M. Bloomfield. In continuation 
of two previous articles, one in vol. xii. pp. 1-29 
[Cl. Rev. v. 438], and the other in the Transactions 
of the American Philological Association for 1893. 
This paper is intended to illustrate by new materials. 
The subject is the influence of the lexical value—as 
distinguished from morphological structure—of 
words and expressions upon one another and the 
constructive power of this influence in shaping the 
broader categories of words and expressions. It is 
maintained that ‘every word, is so far as it is 





semantically expressive, may establish, by hap- 
hazard favoritism, a union between its meaning and 
any of its sounds, and then send forth this sound 
into domains where it is at first a stranger and 
parasite.’ The materials are arranged in four classes, 
(1) Words of absolute or nearly absolute identity of 
meaning. (2) Words belonging to the same general 
class which, in addition, share some specific semasio- 
logical traits that constitute them into a class 
within a class. (3) Words of opposite meaning. (4) 
Congeners in the widest sense. The Song of Songs 
again, R. Martineau. In answer to Prof. Karl 
Budde the writer maintains his former views upon 
the composition of the Song of Songs (vol. xiii. pp. 
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307-328), viz. that it isa Drama. Budde urges that 
‘the entire Semitic literature, so far as we are yet 
acquainted with it, does not know the drama.’ But 
the repulsion of the Semites towards the drama has 
been much exaggerated. LHstablishuuent and Exten- 
sion of the Law of Thurneysen and Havet, I. L. 
Horton-Smith. This Law, that Prim. Lat dv- (pre- 
serving Idg. 3) became dv-, has not met with the 
entire approval of all philologists. This essay, of 
which the first part is here given, is an attempt to 
establish the Law and to extend it by bringing to- 
gether all the evidence and examining it in detail. 
The Codex Riccardianus of Pliny’s Letters, E. T. 
Merrill. A complete collation of the codex Riccar- 
dianus (now R. 98—formerly 37—of the Ashburn- 
ham MSS. in the Biblioteca Mediceo-Laurenziana in 
Florence) with the text in Keil’s critical edition of 
1870. 

Nores. The Gerundive once more : Oscan Anafriss, 
E. W. Fay. <A continuation of a former article [Vol. 
xv. 217 foll. Cl. Rev. viii. 474]. 

The Oscan Anafriss is the only argument that has 
been brought forward to prove that Aryan ndh be- 
came -nzf-in Oscan or Umbrian. But no sufficient 
explanation of this word has yet been given, and the 
writer proposes to connect it with dugopeds. Two 
Notes on Latin Negatives, F. H. Fowler. (1) Main- 
tains that neuter and newtigquam may be either trans- 
formates of older forms with -c- under the influence 
of the simplices or may have been formed after qu- 
became u-. For neuter, at least, the first explanation 
properly applies, as we have a few cases of necuter 
retained. (2) Mr. Elmer’s claim [vol. xv. 304, Cl. 
Rev. ix. 140] that neque is not used as the continuing 
negative of volitive forms seems to have been urged 
too strongly. 

Reviews AND Book Norices. Herwerden’s 
Evpimidov ‘EAévn and Jerrain’s Euripides, Helena, 
Robinson Ellis. Wan Herwerden is admitted to be 
the best exponent of Cobet’s views and tradition, 
and he justifies the assertion that much which forms 
part of the MS. tradition is wrong, and has de- 
scended to us from a corrupted original. Prof. Ellis 
contributes several valuable critical remarks of his 
own. IJVord-formation in the Roman Sermo Plebeius, 
F. Abbott. De Mirmont’s La Mythologie et les 
Dieux dans les Argonautiques et dans U Eneide, K. F. 
Smith. 
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Deux passages @ Eschyle, P. Girard. (1) Maintains 
that Pers, 527-531, placed by Weil after 851, are 
really spurious and were added for some later repre- 
sentation: (2) maintains the genuineness of Theb. 
961 foll. L’adultére de Neéron et de Poppée, P. 
Fabia. Prefers on the whole the version given in 
Tac. Ann. xiii. 45 to that in Hist. i. 13, Plutarch, 
Suetonius and Dion Cassius. Nonius, L. Havet. p. 
63 M reads furatrina for feratrina. Fragments 
inédits de Lydus wept d:oonuecdv, collected by C. 
Graux, publ. by A. Martin. From a MS. in the 
private library of the king of Spain at Madrid. Le 
Philosophe Numénius et son prétendu traité ‘de la 
matiére, C. E. Ruelle. The fragment Novunviov 
wept tAns, in a MS. of the sixteenth century in the 
Escurial library, is really an extract from Plotinus 
contained in pp. 308-322 of the ed. princeps. Notes 
sur quelques manuserits de Patmos, J. Bidez and L. 
Parmentier. On some fragments of Orr. iii. and iv. 
of Dion Chrysostom. This MS. Patmiacus agrees 
closely with the Vaticanus. Sur deua passages de 
Phédre, 1. Duvau. On i. 15, 1-2, and appendix 16, 
6-7. Babrius \xi. (75), E. Touriner. Keads od 
napanat@ for obk ékarar@® on metrical grounds. La 
correspondance de Flavius Abinnius commandant de 
cavalerie, J. Nicole. We have about sixty fragments 
of which thirty-six are in the Brit. Mus. and the 
rest in the library at Geneva. Fl]. Abinnius com- 
manded the fifth division of Roman cavalry stationed 
at Dionysias in the nome of Arsinoe, and the cor- 
respondence dates between A.p. 848 and 3850. 
Stace, Silv. i. preface 1, 28, G. Lafaye, Defends the 
reading of Sangallensis, Audacter inehereles; sed 
tantum tamen exametros habet, ct fortasse tu pro col- 
lega mentieris. Ad Callinici de vita S. Hypatii 
librum, H. van Herwerden. Some emendations pro- 
posed. Notes épigraphiques: le proconsul d@ Asie 
Lollius Gentianus, J. Negroponte. An inser. dis- 
covered near the railway station of Deirmendjik 
about thirty kilom. from Ephesus. It enables us to 
date the proconsulate of L. G. as A.p. 201. Lucilius 
ap. Non. 184 and 470, L. Havet. An emendation. 
Phaeder, v. 7, 26, L. Havet. imponere = ‘ intone,’ 
common in ecclesiastical Latin, occurs in the above 
line. Jweien, Charon 15, P. Mouet. Suggests 
tuumodrredetar <7 d0vh > vh Ala kal 7d wivos. 
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Alexandrian Erotic Fragment and other Greek Papyri, 
chiefly Ptolemaic, edited by B. P. Grenfell. 4to. 
158 pp. Oxford, Clarendon Press. 8s. 6d. 

Aristophanes. Plutus, edited with notes and intro- 
duction by M. T. Quinn. Crown 8vo. 110 pp. 
Bell. 33. 6d. 

the same, translated into English prose by M. 
T. Quinn. Crown 8vo. Bell. 1s. 

Boissier (Gaston). The Country of Horace and 
Virgil, translated by D. Havelock Fisher. 8vo. 
358 pp., maps and plans. Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

British Museum. Catalogue of the Greek and 
Etruscan Vases in the B. M. Vol. III. Vases of 
the finest Period, by C. H. Smith. Vol. IV. 
Vases of the latest Period, by H. B. Walters. 
4to, 425 pp., 28 plates, 28 engravings, and 275 
pp., 16 plates, 30 engravings. British Museum. — 

Burton (E. D.) Syntax of the Moods and Tenses in 








New Testament Greek. Second Edition, revised 
and enlarged. 12mo. Chicago. 7s. 6d. 

Catulli Veronensis liber. Edited by A. Palmer. 
(Parnassus Library.) Crown 8vo. 152 pp. Mac- 
millan. 3s. 6d. 

Euripides. Alcestis. Edited by J. H. Haydon. 
Introduction, text, notes, and translation. 12mo. 
124 pp. (Univ. Tutorial Series.) Clive. 4s. 64d. 

—— Bacchae, edited by J. Thompson and B. J. 
Hayes. Introduction, text, notes, test papers, 
vocabulary and translation. Crown 8vo. 172 pp. 
(Univ. Tutorial Series.) Clive. 5s. 6d. 

Hatch (E.) and H. A. Redpath, and others. Con- 
cordance to the Septuagint and the other Greek 
versions of the Old ‘Testament (including the 
Apocryphal books). Part 5. Folio. Oxford, 
Clarendon Press. 21s. 

Hicks (E.) Traces of Greek Philosophy and Roman 
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Law in the New Testament. 12mo. 188 pp. 
S.P.C.K. 3s. 

Hodgkin (T.) Italy and her Invaders. Second 
edition, Vols. III. IV. (cont. Book IV.) The 
Ostrogothic Invasion, Book V. The Imperial 
Restoration. 8vo. Oxford, Clarendon Press. 36s. 

Murray. Handbook of travellers in Greece, in- 
eluding the Ionian Islands, Continental Greece, 
the Peloponnesus, the Islands of the Aegean, 
Thessaly, Albania, and Macedonia, and a detailed 
description of Athens, Ancient and Modern, Classi- 
cal and Mediaeval. Sixth Edition. 12mo. 
1112 pp., maps, and plans. Murray. 20s. 

Putnam (G. H.) Books and their Makers during the 
Middle Ages. A study of the conditions of the 
production and distribution of Literature from the 
fall of the Roman Empire to the close of the 
seventeenth century. Vol. I. 8vo. 488 pp. 
Putnam’s. 10s. 6d. 
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The Adelphoe, edited with brief notes 


Terentius, 
Cowles. 12mo. 


and stage directions by W. L. 
iv, 73 pp. Boston. 25 cts. 

Torr (C.) Memphis and Mycenae, an examination 
of Egyptian Chronology and its application to the 
early history of Greece. 8vo. 86 pp. Cam- 
bridge University Press. 5s. 

University of Chicago. Studies in Classical Philo- 
logy, edited by a committee representing the de- 
partments of Greek, Latin, Archaeology and Com- 
parative Philology. Vol. I. 8vo. 249 pp. 
University of Chicago Press. $1 50 cts. 

Contents :—The anticipatory subjunctive in 
Greek and Latin, by W. Gardner Hale. Vitruvius 
and the Greek Stage, by E. Capps. The direction 
of writing on Attic Vases, by F. R. Tarbell. The 
Oscan-Umbrian verb-system, by C. D. Buck. The 
idea of good in Plato’s Republic, by P. Shorey. 


FOREIGN BOOKS. 


Aeschylus, Haupt (G.) Commentationes archaeo- 
logicae in Aeschylum.  (Dissertationes philol. 
Halenses. Vol. XIII. P. 2.) 8vo. 54 pp., 3 
plates. Halle, Niemeyer. 2 Mk. 

Anzeiger (Archacologischer.) Beiblatt zum Jahrbuch 
des archaeologischen Instituts, 1896. 4to. Pt. 
I, (60 pp., engravings). Berlin, G. Reimer. 3 Mk. 

Aristoteles, Buch Ader Metaphysik. Uebersetzt von 
Prof. Dr. Goebel. 4to. 16 pp. Soest. 1 Mk, 

Bernhardt (H.) Chronologie per Mithridatischen 
Kriege und Aufklarung einiger Teile derselben. 
4to. 30 pp. Marburg. 

Betke (Er.)  Prolegomena zur Geschichte des 
Theaters im Alterthum. Untersuchungen iiber 


die Entwicklung des Drama’s, der Biihne, des 


Theaters. 8vo. xiv, 350 pp. Leipzig, Hirzel. 
3 Mk. 

Bruns (J.) Die atticistischen Bewegungen in der 
griechischen Litteratur. 8vo. 19 pp. Kiel. 

Burkhard (K. 1.) Bericht iiber die Arbeiten zu den 
romischen Rednern (mit Ausschluss von Cicero, 
Cornificius, Seneca, Quintilian, Ausonius und der 
christlichen Schriftsteller) aus den Jahren 1880- 
1890. (Aus ‘Jahresberichte iiber die Fortschritte 
der class. Altertumswissenschaft.’) 8vo. 80 pp. 
Berlin, Calvary. 8 Mk. 

Cuesar, Frolich (K.) Adverbialsiitze in Caesar’s 
Bellum Gallicum V.-VII. 4to. 20 pp. Berlin, 
Gartner. 1 Mk. 

—(Car.) Observationes ad aetatem  titulorum 
latinorum Christianorum definiendam spectantes. 
Svo. 73 pp. Bonn, Cohen. 2 Mk. 

Catalogue des bronzes trouvés sur 1’Acropole 
d’Athénes, publié sous les auspices de l’Académie 
des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, par A. de Ridder. 
I. Partie. (Bibliothéque des Hcoles fiangaises 
d’Athénes et de Rome, Fasc. 74.) 8vo. xxiii, 243 
pp. Paris. 

Deloche. Le port des anneaux dans l’antiquité ro- 
maine et dans les premiers siécles du moyen Age. 
4to. 116 pp. (Extr. des Mémoires de l’Académie 
des Inscriptions. ) 

Dionis Prusaensis, quem vocant Chrysostomum, 
quae exstant omnia, ed., apparatu critico instr. 
J. de Arnim. Vol. II. 8vo. xiv, 380 pp. 
Berlin, Weidmann. 10 Mk. 

Franos. Acta philologica suecana. Ed. W. Lund- 
strom. 1896. Fasc. I. 8vo. 56 pp. Upsala. 
6 Mk, 

Gillischewski (H.) De Aetolorum praetoribus intra 
annos 221 et 168 a. Chr. n. munere functis. 8vo. 
62 pp. Erlangen. 


Hammer (C.) Bericht iiber die auf die griechischen 
Rhetoren und spiteren Sophisten beziiglichen, von 
Anfang 1890 bis Ende 1893 erschienenen Schriften. 
(Aus ‘Jahresberichte iiber die Fortschritte der 
class. Altertumswissenschaft.’) 8vo. 73 pp. 
Berlin, Calvary. 

Hermogenes. Becker (H.) 
rhythmo oratorio doctrina. 
ster. 

Herodotus. Auswahl: Der jonische Aufstand und 
die Perserkriege, bearbeitet von J. Sitzler. Text 
und Commentar. 2 parts. 8vo. xviii, 148 and 
vi, 202 pp. Gotha, Perthes. 4 Mk. 20. 

Homer. Ludwig (A.) Die urspriingliche Gestalt 
von Ilias, B 1-454. (Aus ‘Sitzungsberichte der 
béhmischen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften.’) 
8vo. 24 pp. Prag, Rivnic. 40 Pf. 

Ilberg (Joh.) Die Sphinx in der griechischen Kunst 
und Sage. 4to. iii, 48 pp. Leipzig, Hinrichs. 
1 Mk. 80. 

Josephus. Niese (B.) 
editae pars IX. 4to. 

Justinus. Emmerich (F.) De Justini philosophi et 
martyris apologia altera. 8vo. 70 pp. Miinster. 

Kretschmer (P.) Einleitung in die Geschichte der 
griechischen Sprache. .8vo. iv, 428 pp. Gdottin- 
gen, Vandenhoek. 10 Mk. 

Lautensack (Dr.) Grammatische Studien zu den 
griechischen Tragikern und Komikern. I. Per- 
sonalendungen, 4to. 32 pp. Gotha. 80 Pf. 

Lucani (M. Annaei.) Pharsalia, cum commentario 
critico ed. C. M. Francken. Adjecta sunt specimina 
phototypica Ashburnhamensis, Montepessulani, 
Vossiani primi. Vol. I. Libri I.-V.  8vo. 
xlii, 224 pp. Leiden, Sijthoff. 8 Mk. 

Lucianus, recogn. Jul. Sommerbrodt. Vol. II. 
pars posterior. 8vo. x, 276 pp. Berlin, Weid- 
mann. 5 Mk. 40. 

Mau (Aug.) Fiihrer durch Pompeji. Auf Veran- 
lassung des k. deutschen archaeologischen In- 
stituts verfasst. Second edition. 12mo. viii, 
113 pp., 22 engravings, 3 maps. Leipzig, Engel- 
mann. 2 Mk. 70. 

Miiller (F. W.) Die Beredsamkeit mit besonderer 
Beziechung auf ‘das klassische Alterthum. 8vo. 
116 pp. Regensburg, Wunderliug. 1 Mk. 80. 

Muller (H. C.) Beitriige zur Lehre der Wortzusam- 
mensetzung im Griechischen, Indogermanischen, 
und in verschiedenen anderen Sprachfamilien. 
8vo. 59 pp. Leiden, Sijthoff. 2 Mk. 50. 

Musaeus. Uudwich (A.) Ueber die Handschriften 
des Epikers Musiios. 4to. 16 pp. Kénigsberg. 


3 Mk. 
Hermogenis Farsensis de 
8vo. 82 pp. Miin- 


Josephi epitomae adhuc in- 
42 pp. Marburg. 
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